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¢ wink common apple, raised 
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of the Freneh Doucin and | 
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The Douein 
‘ , apple slightly, while the 
apple, which is naturally a 
neat little trees for 
The stocks raised from 
apples are called “ free ” 

ni the trees attain their 
nent. Seeds for crowing 
ly obtained by washing 

the pomace of cider mills, 
ld be sown here in the 

l: lyin rows. The soil for | 
the seed -hould be very deeply 
the tap roots may make | 
pment, for the grafting is | 
d the crown of these roots. (Fig. 
Must of the seedlings will be found 
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i invers, 


to be larve enough to graft at the end of 
one season’s growth, When only a few 
trees are to be grafted it is better to buy 
the stocks from those who grow them in 


large quantities. In fact, such is the di- 
vision of labor nowadays that most 
nurserymen find it better to buy their 
stocks from those who make an exclusive 
business of growing them. Good stocks 


ure usually worth about $6 per 1,000, at 
one year old. The grafting is done at 
any time during the Winter, usually in 
February. 


The method used is what is known as 
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the merey of careless farm hands. In- 

deed, anyone who plants fruit should 

not only know how to treat them, but 

should diligently attend to their wants. 
PWARF APPLE TRBES. 

Trees of small size are sometimes de- 
sirable for planting on small lots or 
The best stoek to use for 
dwarfing apples is the French Paradise. 
This is a litle bush that bears a pro- 
fusion of medium sized yellow apples of 
a bitter sweet taste, and is of little value 
for its own fruit. It, however, brings the 
cions grafted on it into bearing at an | 
euriy stage, and by attention they can | 
be kept within very limited space. The | 
French gardeners use these little trees to 
form what they call a cordon along 
garden walks. Each tree is allowed to 
make but two branches, and these are 
trained to a horizontal wire stretched a 
foot or more from the ground, and as the 
tips of the branches meet in the row they 
are grafted or inarched together, so that 
there is a continuous line of apple wood 
covered with fruit spurs all along the 
walks, giving a quantity of fruit in a 
very small space. By training them on 
wires, trellis, and walls the French 
gardencrs get large amounts of fruit 
from limited spaces wholly unused here. 
These minute methods of culture, though 
curious and useful 
where land issearee, 
are hardly applica- 
ble to fruit culture 
in our wide areas, 
where land is 
cheaper than labor. 
The Paradise stocks 
for dwarfing the 
apple are grown on 
what are ealled 
“stool layers.” The 
Paradise trees are 
set in rows and eut 
off close to the 
ground. A multi- 
tude of shoots start 
from the stumps. 
The soil is banked 
up over the stump 





and the bases of 
these shoots, and 
the shoots strike 


root in it and are 
taken off at the 
end of the season. 
The stumps 
tinue to furnish 
sprouts for many 
years, These stocks Pig.2.—Whipand tongue 
are set in nursery 
rows and there budded or grafted with | 
varieties wanted. 





grafting on root. 


PLANTING AN ORCHARD. 

The preparation of the land for an 
apple orchard will apply equally to all | 
fruit trees. While there are in many | 
sections rocky hillsides and mountain | 
lands well adapted to apples, which 
eafinot be cultivated, in most places the 
orchard is wanted near the house and on 
arable land. 

The nature of the exposure of an 
apple orchard is not of so much im- 
portance as that of the peach, since 
woples seldom bloom early enough to be 
injured by frost. But with the peach, 
pear, and plum (particularly the Japan 
plums) the matter of exposure is of the 
greatest importance. In this latitude a 
peach orchard in a warm, southern ex- 
posure will seldom be a success, owing to 
early warm spells inducing premature 
blooming, and destruction of the flowers 
by a late return of frost. Peaches, pears, 
plums, and all of thé early blooming 
fruits should be planted on land fully 
exposed to the north and west winds, 
either a hill top or a northern slope, never 
the south side of a hill. 

The preparation of the land for plant- 
ing fruit trees should be of the most 
thorough character. Freshly cleared 
land is to be preferred to old and worn 
soil. But whatever the soil, the planter 
should make up his mind to devote it 
entirely to the growth of the trees, and 
not try to make the orchard answer two 
or three purposes. The soil should be 
strong enough to grow a first-class corn 
crop. The idea that good orchards can 
be grown on poor and unfertilized land 
is the cause of many failures. While 
heavy manuring with nitrogenous ma- 
nures is not desirable, since it promotes 
a rank and sappy growth, the soil 
should be well supplied with the mineral 





the“ whip and tongue” graft. (Fig. 2.) 
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are those grafted upon whole roots. 
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a price than older ones. But 
on being but a mere switch of 
* Season's growth, must not be left to 


elements of fertility, particularly with 


essary to scratch the soil in order to put | 
it in order for tree planting. The soil 
should be broken with a good heany | 
team, and a subsoil plow to follow in 
each furrow so as to loosen the soil fully 
12 to 15 inches deep. If the subsoil is 
sandy (a bad one for apple trees) this 
deep preparation may not be needed, 
but in many sections the sandy top soil 
is shallow and immediately underlaid by 
a very compact clay, and if the two 
could ke mixed to some extent the soil 
would be vastly improved. If the one- 
year old maiden trees are used, little hole 
digging will be needed. The digging of 
a deep hole in a hard clay subsoil for 
tree planting is bad practice, since such 
a hole will simply answer as a collecting 
basin for the water in the surrounding 
soil—we prefer rather shallow planting 
for all fruit trees. For apples, mark out 
the land with a plow 30 feet each way. 
A little clearing with a shovel at the 
intersection of the furrows will be all the 
hole needed. One of the most success- 
ful peach orchards we ever planted was | 
set on the surface without any hole or | 
furrow—the land was a flat and com- | 
pact clay, inclined to be wet in Winter, 
a bad place for peaches. To secure the 
benefit of some surface drainage, the land 
was plowed in 20-foot lands, the trees 
were set upon the top of the center of 
the lands, the soil heaped over their 
roots and they were then staked to pre- 
vent swaying until the roots took hold. 
This orchard was very successful, though 
in such an unfavorable place. Had the 
land been plowed flat and marked out 
and big holes dug for the trees, it is 
doubtful if any would have thriven. 
But such a location should never be se- 
lected for an orchard, if well drained 
land can be had. Land not naturally 
well drained can usually be artificially 
drained, and this should be attended to 
before planting is done. 

Apples prefer a more compact and 
moist soil than peaches do; the quince 
and the plum also prefer a compact soil, 
but no tree can be expected to thrive 
with its roots in a cold, stagnant, watery 
subsoil. Having the land laid out 30 
feet each way for the apple trees, set 
yearling plants at each intersection. 
Trim smoothly with a sharp knife all 
bruised and broken roots, and shorten 
back all very long roots. See that the 
fine soil is brought into contact with all 
the roots, and ram the soil over the roots, 
almost as though setting a post. This 
tight ramming of dry soil is much 
better than pouring water in the hole, as 
some do. After planting, go over and 
eut back all the tops to one uniform 
hight, and leave each little tree merely a 
straight stem without a branch. The 
planting should always, if possible, be 
done here in Autumn, for most trees not 
later than Christmas. In the colder 
sections in the mountains, peach trees 
may do better planted in Spring. 


HEADING 


The hight at which trees should be 
eut back to form their heads is an im- 
portant matter. Some people think 
they should be high enough to admit a 
horse and plow under the limbs. But 
this is an error, for no horse and plow 
ought ever to go under the limbs after 
they extend. All fruit trees in this 
climate should be 
headed low, so that 
the trunk may be | 
protected from the 


TREES, 


1s 


sun. This par- 
ticularly true of the 
stone fruits like 


e erricsand peaches. 
Low headed trees, 
too, are much more 
easy to keep in 
shape and easier to 
gather fruit from. 
Apple trees we pre- 
fer to head two to 
two and a half feet 
from the ground ; 
peach and other 
stone fruits, not over 
18 to 20 inches. 
het wean When growth be- 

gins in the Spring, 
select three or four shoots around the 
top to form the main branches of the 
future tree, and rub off all other shoots 
as fast as they appear. During the 
Summer, if any of the shoots left are in- 
clined to outgrow the rest, pinch out the 
point of the shoot to preserve the balance 
in the head. The following Autumn, 
after the leaves fall, shorten back the 
season’s growth about one-half, cutting 
to a bud on the outside so as to con- 
tinue the open headed shape. Close at- 
tention should be given young apple 
trees in Summer to check the growth of 
rank shoots called “ water ‘sprouts”! in 
the center of the tree. By vablilag tects 
out as they appear, you will save heavy 
cutting in Fall, and the growth will: ‘be 
directed to points where it is needed.’ 


AFTER CULTURE OF AN APPLE ORCHARD» 
A young apple orchard ought to be 
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are well developed and begin to bear. 
Crops of some kind that need culture 
may be grown while the trees are small, 
but never sow small grain in an orchard. 
As the trees get larger, cultivate level 
and shallow for the benefit of the trees 
alone, and in alternate years give a 
dressing of raw bonemeal and potash 
salts or unleached ashes. When the 
trees begin to shade the ground, level 
the surface carefully and seed down 
with orchard grass) Do not do this 
with the intention to make hay or pas- 
ture of the orchard, but every Summer 
mow all carefully several times and let 
the cut grass die upon the land. This 
mulch will encourage the roots to ramify 
near the surface. Keep up the fertility 
of the soil by oceasional dressings of 
ashes or bonemeal, and potash salts, and 
you may reasonably expect fruit. Soil 
exhaustion is responsible for more failures 
in fruit growing than anything else. 
Avoid the necessity for severe pruning 
by careful attention to the trees in 
Summer and rubbing out shoots coming 
when not wanted. Apples and pears 
bear their fruit on short spurs, that begin 
to grow on wood not less than two years 
old, and gradually come to produce 
blossoms and fruit. These spurs can be 
kept productive for many years, and 
may be renewed when old by shortening 
back, European growers train trees in 
many fancy shapes, but for general 
orchard culture the round open-headed 
trees are best and most simple to form 
and keep in order. 


MANURING FRBIT TREES, 

A rank growth produced by heavy 
dressings of nitrogenous manures is not a 
desirable thing in a fruit tree. It makes 
a sappy and immature wood not con- 
ducive to fruitfulness nor longevity. If 
we could have a choiee of land for an 
orchard we would always select good up- 
land newly cleared from the forest, and 
would use no manure whatever for the 
earlier years of the orebard’s growth, de- 
pending upon good clean culture to pro- 
duce an even, uniform, and healthy de- 
velopment. After the orchard has 
begun to bear, if it is an apple or pear 
orchard, we would always seed it down 
in grass, keep it in grass, and keep all 
the grass on it by mowing and letting it 
rot upon the land. We would keep up 
the yrass and the fertility of the land by 
top dressing cither with raw bonemeal 
and kainit (800 pounds bonemeal and 
300 pounds kainit per aere), or in licu 
of kainit would prefer 1,000 pounds of 
good unleached hard wood ashes, and 
would never use any manure more nitro- 
genous than raw bone, or would use in 
place of the bone 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate, with a light dressing of old ma- 
nure. A very rank growth induced by 
stable manure is not conducive to fruit- 
fulness, because an extra supply of nitro- 
genous food taxes the tree to dispose of 
it rapidly, and it therefore makes that 
which it is easiest to make, wood growth. 
If the supply of such food is net in excess 
the plant elaborates it better and makes 
fruit buds. A tree properly kept in 
grass will make less wood growth than 
one cultivated in well manured soil, but 
the growth will be more healthy and | 
compact and the tree will be less liable 
to the attacks of disease. Blight in 
pears is always more plentiful and de- 
structive on trees in cultivated ground 
than when the trees are in sod. If a 
man is compelled to grow fruit trees in a | 
barren sandy soil, it may perhaps be well | 
to give them some stable manure, but | 
even then use it only to get a good,start 
land afterward depend mainly upon 
phosphates and potash, Peach trees 
generally do best with clean culture. 
Grapes should have clean eulture and 
no animal manures whatever. Small 
fruits, on the contrary, not only stand 
but require heavy nitrogenous fertilizing. 
Do not pasture the orehard or make hay 
from it, but cut the grass and let it decay 
on the land, and in adding fertilizers, do 
not apply them only around the trunk of 
the tree, but all over the-land, for there 
the feeding roots will -be. Be sure to 
keep the soil fertile by biennial top dres- 
sings, and it will be found that for 
apples and pears a propérly kept sod of 
grass is the hight of high culture. 











Smothering Out Thistles. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I saw 
an article in your paper of Dec. 1 en- 
titled “ The Canadiam Thistle,” and how 
toexterminate them. Ithink they can 
be exterminated with very little work. 
My way is not with petroleum oil; that 
requires considerable work, to go from 
plant to plant.- Myjipethod is to make 
|the soil where the thiptles are fertile with 
any fertilizer.. ‘Then} 1 sow clover seed 
very thickly. .I generally-sow on the 
spots in the Spring o@ Fall sown wheat. 
The clover will in the following year 
{grow too fast for the thistle, and they 
will all be killed, neyer to grow again. 
This remedy requires the least work, I 
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HERE are to be found in 
nearly every town men 
whose business it is to 
secure from the surround- 
ing country the best stock 
obtainable to maintain 
those endless horse pro- 
cessions that reach from 
our farms to the large cities. As a con- 
sequence a stream of money no less con- 
tinuous flows from city to country, though 
like an irrigation canal—the further it 
goes the smaller it becomes. 
BUSINESS NOT HAPPINESS. 





These horses are taken to the city for | 
Very few of them, indecd, go 


business. 
there to have a good time. 

During our sojourn in the World’s 
Fair city we spent some time on the 
sidewalk giving special attention to the 
horses on the streets. Also in going to 
and from the Fair mornings and eve- 
nings we saw many horses in varying 
conditions of servitude. Those at work 
upon the streets almost invariably have 
a somewhat gant, drawn-out-of-shape 
appearance, though their heads indicate 
that most of them are young stock. 
“Young heads on old bodies” expresses 
their appearance well. 

ALL KINDS AND CONDITIONS. 

Of course there are present all classes, 
reaching from the fat, plump, though 
sweltering new arrival down to the poor 
car horse—a mere skeleton that we saw 
lying dead upon the burning pavement 
beside the track, oblivious now to cruel 
abuse and the unpitying crowd who, 
rushing by, wished the thing might soon 
be removed out of their sight, 





TURNOUT, 


AN ARISTOCRATIC 


Car and buss horses lead a very hard 
life, and though some complain that the 
introduction of the electrie motor in 
street railway service has to a great ex- 
tent destroyed the demand for secoud or 
third rate horses, yet we are glad for the 
sake of both horses and traveling public 
that the change has come, and hope it 
wil] soon be universally adopted. One 
cannot help wondering why it is that in 
the second city of our land horse cars 
should still be doing service on some of 
the principal streets. 

Another position that no sane horse 
will covet is service on hacks and de- 
livery wagons where comparatively fast 
driving is required, On these solid pave- 
ments 

THE 


STRAIN IS TERRIBLE, 


and often the drivers—many of them 
mere hoys—appear to have but little 
mercy on the animals under their con- 
trol. 

Horses engaged on public works, like 
excavating and hauling building ma- 
terial are, a3 a rule, in better condition 
than we expected to find them, though 
here, as elsewhere, including the farm, 
some drivers are thoughtless and cruel, 

HEAVY DRAFT HORSES. 

Engaged in heavy, slow going (for 
Chicago) transportation work, are many 
fine, heavy draft teams, well cared for 
and well handled. They move off in a 
cheerful, hearty way with tremendous 
loads, but the hard work soon does them 
up. Wesaw a team striving to start a 
monster load up grade, away from the 
curbstone. One of them slipped and fell 
on the rough cobblestone. Such acei- 
dents, and worse, are of frequent oc- 
currence, all tending to use up horse- 
flesh, 

SLEEK TEAMS. 
Many of the merchants and manufact- 


urers seem to consider a fine team or two 
as good advertisements of their business, 


BREWERS’ TEAMS. 





think, of anything to kill them.—O. P. 











‘potash, Do not imagine it is only nec- 





kept in clean cultivation until the trees 


Mevscu,- Bex-433, Mifflinburg, Pa. 


While we do not drink beer, regarding 


By GeorGe T. PETTIT. 





the liquor traffic as a nefarious business, 
we could not but admire those noble 
draft teams, sleek and fat, tugging away 
at their big loads just as faithfully as 
though the kegs piled high on the wagons 
had been filled, not with hops and canal 
water, but with bread for the starving. 
Let it be said to their credit that their 
noses were (unlike those worn by some of 
the drivers) normal in color, and we have 
no doubt they go up to the watering 
trough in full sympathy with the verse— 
“Temperance fountain, good as can be, 

Better far than rum or brandy. 

Should this thougiit provoke your fury, 

Let your horse be judge and jury.” 
In other words, they prefer water, even 
Chicago water, to the contents of the 





A THOROUGHBRED, 


kegs, thus condemning the very traffic 
in which they are engaged, as well as 
the perverted appetites of many men. 
HORSES WANTED, 

Chicagoans want good horses, and are 
willing to pay for such as suit them; 
nearly all are good when they enter the 
city, but do not long remain so, It does 
not require a very sharp eye to see that 
there must continue to be a great and 
growing demand for large, well formed, 
sound draft horses, while “ plugs” must 
continue to be a drug on the market. 
It seems to the writer that the intelligent 
breeder with an eye to business should 
study his market and strive to produce 
a class of horses that will be in demand 
at good prices. If he can succeed in 
producing heavy horses and good ones, 
I think the large cities will continue to 
take them at remunerative figures. 

We noticed many horses of medium 
weight doing heavy team work, and are 
reliably informed that some at least of 
these would be replaced with heavy 
drafts if desirable stock was available. 

IN THE STABLES. 

On Sunday brother and I thinking 
to hear Moody preach, took the elevated 
road for the city. This takes us through 
or rather over rows of small, dirty back 
yards filled with boxes, coops, and debris. 
In some of these was to be seen a horse 
enduring the hot sun and fighting the 
flies as best he could, while in some cases 
the anxious look and sunken flank be- 
tokened both hunger and thirst. 


GOOD 


miles through the city and found upon 
the streets an entirely different class of 
horses from those present on week days, 








ONE SIDE OF LIFE, 


We did not waste a great amount of 
sympathy on these aristocratic drivers, 
for they had the appearance of being 
well fed and cared for, and as a rule, 
did their work in a comfortable manner. 
THE CHECK REIN 
is evidently unpopular, and this rejoiced 
us greatly. It is possible that some 
farmer boys and men, too, who are the 
proud possessors of a horse and buggy 
are greater sinners in this regard than 
the city people. 

Altogether, the exhibition made by 
Chicagoans out driving is worth going 
quite a distance to see. 

Most of the turnouts were elegant, in- 
deed, and so many of them particularly 
on Michigan Avenue overlooking the 
Inke. A continuous procession both 
ways; the vehicles in such close prox- 
imity that it required open eyes and the 





constant attendance of policemen to en- 
able pedestrians to cross the strect. 


In the afternoon we walked several | 





PAINFUL ACCIDENTS. 

But even these are not exempt from 
accidents. We saw one poor fellow 
catch the toe of his shoe under the car 
rail at a crossing. He fell forward and 
rolled over on his side the foot remaining 
in an upright position. Policemen were 
quickly at his side, bars were procured 
and the foot pried out, but the result was 
a badly sprainved, almost broken, ankle 





THE OTHER SIDE OF LIFP. 


In the country one almost wonders where 
all the horses go to, while upon visiting 
some large city he wonders where they 
all came from. 

Notwithstanding the abuse frequently 
heaped upon him, we think the average 
farm horse has much to be thankful for 
as compared with his city cousin. 





The Wilson Bill is Class Legislation. 
Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: Verily 


it is a “condition” that confronts us. 
We must have revenue to meet the 
enormous expenses of our wars. The 


wisdom of man has found no better way 
of meeting the vast expenses of war 
than by indirect taxation through the 
tariff. This can only be done through 
a protective tariff. A tariff without 
protection in it will not meet the ex- 
penses which wars make. Right here is 
seen one disastrous etleet of the “ ‘Tariff 
Reform” policy. Business is adjusted 
to that policy in anticipation of its effect. 
This has so lessened receipts at the cus 
tom houses that the Government is con- 
templating extraordinary measures, in 
time of peace, to meet current expenses. 
For example, take wool. It went down 
to a free trade basis, and foreign mer- 
chants could not pay the duty; hence no 
revenue from that source, Nor will an 
income tax, with increased internal taxes, 
be sufficient to make protection unneceg- 
sary. This is now admitted by the Wil- 
son Bill. It is partisan polities to rail 
at protection, but business must be done 
on business principles. We object to the 
Wilson Bill, not because it has protee- 
tion in it, but because it is sectional, and 
discriminates against the farmers. 

The curse of war extends “ unto the 
third and fourth generation.” Our way 
debts must be paid. It is folly to de 
nounce measures for paying them as 
“vicious,” anda“ robbery.” ‘The penalty 
of violated law is upon us, “ The way 
of the transgressor is hard.” War makes 
the rich richer, and the workineman 
foots the bill. Just now the manua 
laborer is conscious that somethiny is the 
matter, but does not see that war is his 


great enemy. We cannot ayoil the 
penalty of war by stamping a dollar 
mark on paper, or anything else (that 


is not saying there should be no coinage 
of silver). A reform that is worth any- 
thing must reach the cause producing 
the things complained of. When we 
have no war debts to pay, discussion of 
the protective policy will be in order, 
No living man will see that day.—J. J. 
Dickson, West Grove, Iowa. 


It Hurts Everywhere. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
Wilson Bill hurts every single individual 
in the country, directly or indireetly. 
Of course, hard coal is free and will 
be free, and will not be affected by the 
bill. But the iron works here are 
affected ; the collar shops and knitting 
mills are almost shut down; thousands 
out of employment. Where can we sell 
coal? How can people pay for it? 
Wilson talks of the cheapening of the 
necessaries of life. Here is one that can- 
not be affected at all by his bill as to price. 
Rents will not be lowered; there is no 
duty to lower that item. We protest 
strongly against the Wilson Bill.—Law- 
son & Craver, Troy, N. Y. 





Killing off the Chinches. 


It locks very much as if the plan of 
Chancellor Snow, of the Kansas Univer- 
sity, for destroying the chinch bugs is 
entirely practical. It will be remem- 
bered that Tur AMERICAN Farmer de- 
scribed this some time ago as a process 
of inoculating the bugs with a disease 
that they are very subject to, and which 
spreads among them as an epidemic. 
has been tried for several years, an 
since 1891 on a large scale, Last year 
2,500 packages of the diseased bugs 
were distributed to the farmers of the 
State, and the reports are that in mere 
than two-thirds of the cases they did 
their work very effectually. 




































































Yard Echoes. 


| the call will be far more urgent for good 


A horse blanket will enhance the val- | horses than it will be for those which 


ue of your horse and make him eat less | 
to kee» warm. 

J. E. Kitson, of Philadelphia, has 
bought of Milton Young, Lexington, 
Ky., 20 head of brood mares, the pick | 
of the Gratham stud farm, in foal to | 
Hanover and other noted stallions. “The 
price paid was between $35,000 and 
$40,000, 

A herd of 250 herses that were driven 
overland from Idaho to South Dakota 
Jast Summer are now afflicted with dis 
ease, Which the veterinarians pronounce 
non-contagious and caused by long drives 
in the hot sun and an irregular supply 
of water. Eight of the animals have 
already succumbed, and more are ex- 
pect d to follow. 

Many a Christian man complains of 
leanness and barrenness of soil and 
wonders why he is so disturbed and | 
faithless in his Christian life. Let us| 
suggest that possibly all this is due to | 
unconscious cruelty toward his farm aui- 
mals. I[f they could speak they might 
tell u harrowing tale of suffering from 
neglect and hunger that their owners 
never thought of. Our Bible teacl.es 
us that “a merciful man is merciful to 
his beast.” 


———_———— 


HORSE BREEDING. 
Better Stock is Desired Since the De- | 
creased Demand. 





»S IS THE CASE in all 
other lines of business, 
there are difficulties of 


various kinds in the profit- 
able breeding of horses, 
By care and skill these difficulties may 
in time be gre atly reduced, and some of 
them may be entirely removed. But 
this most desirable end will never be se- 
cured by accident or by hap-bazard 
effort. There must be skilful manage- 
ment and the use of good stock if any 
marked advance is to be made. 

It is a somewhat common custom for 
farmers who wish to raise colts either 
for use upon their own farms or for 
market to breed from aged and unsound 
mares. And it is very largely because 
this kind of breeding stock is used that 
s0 many unserviceable horses are to be 
found in nearly all farming regions. 
Anyone who stops to consider the ih 
lation between cause and effect will an- | 
ticipate just this result. But without re- | 
sorting to any elaborate mental processes | 
the great majority of men who have any- 
thing to do with horses should know that 
the chances of any marked success when 
this kind of breeding stock is used are | 
very slight—so slight, in fact, as to be | 
fairly considered accidental. Their ob- 
servation should have told them that 
unsound mares which are too aged and | 
infirm to work regularly upon the farm 
will not be at all likely to bring good 
colts. But as they go on year after 
and generation after generation using 
this sort of mares for breeding stock it is 
certain that a good many men who raise 
colts neither study the science ot breed- 
ing nor give careful thought to the re- 
sults of using defective breeding stock. 
They entirely overlook the foundation 
principle that the mare which is to be 
used for breeding should be sound, active, 
and well formed. ‘They wholly ignore 
this vital truth, and they have their re- 
ward. 

It is also necessary that care should 
be taken in the selection of a stallion. 
This +clection is not always easy to make, 
as the number of stallions is Timited, and 
in order to obtain the services of a good 
ohe it may be necessary to take the mare 
some distance from home—a course 
that will involve some trouble and ex- 
pense. ‘Then, too, in some sections the 
service fees of really good stallions are 
excessively high. The farmer who has 
a poor mare is in the right when he says 
that he cannot afford to pay such a 
price. Only the man who has fine, 
sound, and promising mares can allord 
to pay these rates. But because the 
farmer cannot afford to pay a high price 
for having his cheap mare served by a 
really good stallion it does not follow 
that it is at all wise for him to pay less 
and breed her to an inferior animal. It 

would seem to be a great deal wiser 
course for him to discard the mare for a 
breeder, and if he wants to go into the 
breeding business obtain a mare that is 
worth mating with a good stallion. In 
selecting a stallion it is important to ob- 
tain one that is sound, vigorous, active, 
well formed, and good tempered. Color, 
though often regarded as a non-essential, 
is also of considerable importance, as it 
has quite an influence upon the market 
value of the colt. For this reason it is 
well if it can be done without too great 
expense, to secure the service of a 
stallion with a desirable color as well as 
with excellencies in more important di- 
rections. 

The rapidly increasing substitution of 
eletricity for horses as a motive power 
upon street railroads, and the adoption 
of both electricity and steam for various 
other purposes for which these animals 
were formerly employed, will greatly 
curtail the demand for rather low-priced 
horses. But it is not at all probable that 
any change is near at hand which will 
do swuy with the need of good horses for 
farm work, for taking produce to market, 
or for pleasure driving. There will bea 


| genuine, successful hog business.—W ™. 


have but few good qualities and for which 
only low prices can be obtained. 

There may have. been a time in the 
early history of the country when the 
use of poor horse breeding stock Wos a 
necessity, but in most, if not in all, see- 
lions it has. long since passed away. 
There is now neither need nor justifi- 


a. 


cation for breeding from such animals, | 


There are poor horses enough already, 
and there are plenty of good animals 
from which to breed. Cood work horses 
and roudsters 


good are qanted, and 
will continue to be wanted. The man 
who can raise them can make the 


business profitable. But it ought to be 
cl arly understood by everyone who is to 


| attempt to do anything in this line that 


such horses can only be obtained by the 
employment of really gocd stoek from 
which to breed.—E..ior, Buttalo, N.Y. 


° 
Hog Cholera Viewed at a Distance. 
Eprror American Farmer: I have 
read with some interest one or more 
articles about hog cholera, and as I have 
some ideas about it which perhaps you 
may consider worth printing, 1 will give 
them. <A hog is an omniferous animal, 
and in his natural state he eats every- 
thing indiscriminately, and consequently 
his animal nature requires onmiferous 
feed, and anyone who tries to make a 
vegetarian out of him will fail. It is 
natural for a hen to seratch aud a duck 
to swim. It is also natural for a hog to 
reot, and anyone who has a good front 
view of Lim can see that he is built that 
way. He does not root to exercise him- 
selt for his health alone; it is to get some- 
thing that his bodily system as well as 
his taste requires and craves to make him 
healthy; and whether it is worms, bugs, 
grubs, meadow mice or rattlesnakes, they 
are his meat. It makes him healthy and 
he don’t die with cholera. Therefore let 
any farmer who has got a dozen or more 
hogs that he has been bringing up on 
corn alone, get the carcass of some other 
animal and let his hogs have a few good 
meals of meat; if he can’t do any better 
let him shoot one of his hogs and give 
the others some pork. I suppose there 
are people who consider that I would 
have them make cannibals of their hogs, 
but 1 consider it nothing but good, | 


T. Crozirr, Buttalo, N. Y. | 


= 2. od 
Berkshire Awards. 
Eprror AmErRIcAN Farmer: The 
exhibition of Berkshire swine at the 


World’s Columbian Ex position was large 
in numbers and the animals shown were 
worthy of place in this the greatest of 
exhibitions. After a survey of the whole 
swine exhibit at this exposition it may 
well be said— 


“One breed may rise, another fall: } 
The Berkshire hog survives them alL” | 


The success of this exhibition of Berk- 
shires is largely due the American Berk- 
shire Association, and it now with pleas- 
ure announces that its offering of special 
premiums, $1,000 in cash, have been 
paid in accordance with the following 
statement of awards: 

Boar two years or over. 
1. Black Knight 30003—W. E. 
ee ee 
2. King Lee 27500—N. H. Gentry, Se- 


Spicer, 


$40 


OK Oe a eee ee oe 
3. Barry Grand Duke 20759—B. F. Dorsey 

mie, Fey, Bw in vcs ee e @ 
4. Echo’s Duke VIII. 22889—F, A, 

Scott, Huntsville, Mo... ovo = 


Boar one year, under two. 
1. Lord Windsor 30461—Metcealf Bros., 
East Elma, N. Y. . ‘ 40 


/2. Royal Lee Il. 30439—A. J. Lovejoy 


& Son, Roscoe, Ul. . . ee. 30 


3. Victor 30258—N.H. Gentry. . ~ « 20 
4. Enterprise 27957—W. E. Spicer. . . 10 
Boar six months, under one year. 

1. Baron Duke 30292—N. H. Gentry. , 40 


9 
a 


Baron Lee LI. 30294—N. H. Gentry. . 3 
3. Artful Duke X. 30165—W. E. Spicer. 20 
4. Broadfellow 30419—B. F. Dorsey & 
a ee ae ee ae a a a ee a 
soar under six months. 

1. Candidate 30355—I. N. Barker, Thorn- 
ee ae eee 

2, Garland 30377—James Riley, Thorn- 


town, Ind. . 30 


3. Unele Sam 30337 oil NL Barker — 
4. Best On Earth 30403—W. G. Riley, 
ee, OM ti ct 


Sow two years or over. 
1. Duchess CX VIII. 28665—N. H. Gentry 
2. Majestic 30459—Metcalf Bros. . - 20 
3. Artful Belle X. 27950—W. E. Spicer , 
4. Duchess CVII. 25122—N. H. Gentry . 
Sow one year, under two. 
1. Duchess CX XIIT. 30279—N. H. Gentry 
2. Romford XXIV. 27954—W. E. Spicer . 
3. Lady Kingscote 30378—A. J. Lovejoy 
J a a ee ee ee ee 
4. Cherry Blossom Sallie V. 30381—A. J. 
Lovejoy &@Son....%.. ee 
Sow six months, under one year. 
Stumpy Maid 30511—N. H. Gentry . 
2. Lady Kingscote V. 30382—A. J. Love- 


— 


_than at any time heretofore. 


;man asks what the sheep weighs and 


(thinks the Dakotas will produce the 


, South Atlantic and Gulf Coast people 


| ruin of Merino flocks in the 





SHEEP AND WOOh. 


Shearings.. 

New Mexico herders are having any 
amount of trouble with wolves and 
coyotes, 

The very general cheapness of sheep 
| stock and flock products, so depressing 
and disgusting to sheep owners, is at- 
tracting the attention of shrewd capital- 
ists, and it would not be astonishing to 
find a new lot of flock owners with big 
flocks of cheap sheep when the tide turns 
and prosperity comes again. 
| The wool clip of 1898, according to 
| the Boston Commercial Bulletin, is 364,- 
| 156,666 pounds, and is the largest ever 

produced in the United States. . Of this, 
64,000,000 pounds came. from slaugh- 
tered sheep. The next largest total pro- 
duction was in 1885, estimated at 387,- 
500,000, During 1893 there has been 
| an increase of 40 per cent. in slaughtered 
sheep. Prices of wool have declined 
‘one-third since last March. 





In the new plans and resolves on the 
farm management for the new year, let 
sheep have a little more consideration 
This ad- 
vice may be thought lightly of, but it is 
the opinion of the best informed agri- 
cultural and commercial men that when 
the present foolishness is over and the 
business of the country is reconstructed 
on sound principles, sheep stock will be 
away up on top and to stay. 


Texas wool growers seem now to be | exhibits were 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of | Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
) protection, 
for the business if the Wilson Bill be- 


They do not see any hope 
comes the law of the land. 


with a land rental of three cents per acre 
the Texas wool grower can compete with 
the world. Nobody is wishing Texas 
sheepmen any harm, but no one is sorry 
to have them take free trade medicine. 


While Tne AMERICAN FARMER be- 
lieves in the future and permanent im- 
portance of mutton as the prime factor 
of profit in American flocks, it believes 
also in the well grown, soft, clean, ficeces 
us of no mean importance, No sane 
wire sheepman can afford to ignore the 
wool; he will find it is a true help in 
miking the profits satisfactory. The 
price is low now, too low, but this will be 
followed by a stronger demand and _bet- 
ter prices before very long. 

The American farmers are deyoted to 
wool growing; they see no profit in 
keeping sheep except for wool. The pro- 
gressive demand for mutton and the de- 
creasing value of wool cannot eliminate 
from their minds for a moment the con- 
siderable greater importance of the fleece 
and the breeding to blood lines rather 
than commercial lines. An Englishman 
sees the mutton first and the wool not less 
than an American. The American asks 
what will the sheep shear; the English- 


then considers the meaty parts. 


Most happy conclusions: One man 


future mutton and wool that can com- 

pete with all the world in cheapness and | 
One again thinks Texas can 
beat everybody. The people of Ohio are 


; 
coodness. 


sheep that bring Ke highest prices in 





| 7 . . 
| Yet, there they were side by side, be- 
‘longing to the same register associations, 


| 
| 


They scoff | please the Merino breeders, the World’s 
at the assertions of Judge Gresham that | Fair managers made two classes of the 
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this Winter. I no argument, nor 
is it stretching ruth to say that the 
best wool sheep ia ‘the world are the 
American Merinos= This is conceded, as 
the wool flocks nf aH countries buy stud 
sheep from the breeders. The 


Australia are either imported from the 
United States of Abb known as Vermont- 
Australian Merthos’ 

There were stin® surprises when the 
American Merino sheep were brought 
side by side in the show rings at Chicago. 
While all wepe'pure bred, registered 
sheep, eligible té record in any of the 
flock books, of precisely the same blood, 
the types were wholly unlike. It has 
long been known that Vermont sheep 
when taken to the Western pastures 
grew large, changed their form, sheared 
larger fleeces, and gave a staple not quite 
so soft and fine. But when these sheep 
were brought side by side the difference 
was very marked, In the past it was re- 
garded as important that the West should 
get Vermont rams to correct this singular 
tendency to an altered type, but of late 
years the Western breeders have not 
used Eastern rams, and the Western 
type has been more pronounced until the 
showing of Eastern and Western Merinos 
in competition is inconsistent and absurd. 


of precisely the same blood, one weighing 
at maturity 80 to 100 pounds, and the 
other 110 to 140 pounds, shearing fleeces 
proportionately different. 

The States represented in the Merino 
Vermont, New York, 


Missouri, and Kansas. 
To meet this diversity of types and to 


American Merinos, calling one Merino 
A and the other Merino B. The rule 
by which judges were to make the 
awards on the two classes called for size 
in the B sections, which was not con- 
sidered in the Merino A sections. It 
was an arbitrary ruling and pacified the 
breeders, but gave no relief to the judges 
who were to grade them numerically ac- 
cording to merit from top to bottom. 
Another surprise was that while the 
tendency to breed to mutton qualities for 
the last six years in this country, the 
Vermont sheep shown at the Columbian 
Exposition showed very slight change in 
this particular. “ They claim to be getting 
size slowly, but it is very slowly. The stud 
flockmen are staying close to the kind of 
a sheep that will improve the wool flocks 
of other countfies, and this, too, if such 





should again he necessary, which does | 
not now seem very probable as things | 
are going and likely ‘to go. 

The Mering sheep show was sen- 


sational, as has been intimated, in the 
| fact that the Delaine Merinos from Ohio, 


Pennsylvania, and Missouri were so de- | 
cidedly improyed ip size, form, meat 
qualities, feeding’ character, and at the 


| same time producing enormous fleeces of 
long, white, chat*ool. 


It has been 
said that “these sif¥eh were Southdowns 
covered with the finest Merino wool ;” 


| but if Southdown, we should say the | 


largest Kentucky Southdown sheep. ‘To 
show bow this was, mature rams two 


|years old weighed from 175 pounds to 
“ 
| 203 , 


ewes, same age, 140 to 175 


sure to come in ahead of Montana, and | pounds. 


New Mexico makes strong claims. The | 


The 24 Rambouillet Merinos bred by | 


| Baron Von Homeyer, Ranzin, Prussia, 


believe they can make money on wool | were the wonder and admiration of all. 


at seven cents a pound. It costs less to | 
raise a sheep in Virginia than it does to 
raise a turkey. And yet they are all 
kicking and squirming to make both 
ends meet. 


There has been a growing conclusion 
that free wool, if such should ever be the 
misfortune of this country, would be the 
United 
States. This was due to the fact that 
Merino sheep husbandry was supposed to 
mean wool growing and very little else. 
While this is right so far as the wool in- 
dustry was concerned, it was an injustice 
that few thought worth while to investi- 
gate or gainsay. For atime there was 
a vague impression that a mutton sheep 
must of necessity be of some one of the 
English breeds, and the larger the better. 
There was a general lack of intelligence 
on this subject among the people. It is 
well known that size is of small, in tact 
of no importance at all; that quality is 
the important consideration ; that a 100- 
pound wether brings more price per 
pound than a 160 to 185 pound fat, 
tallowy sheep. It is well known, too, that 
thrifty, plump, fat, young Merino sheep 
are reckoned by city experts and butch- 
ers as choice, desirable, indeed, fancy, 
mutton stock. This puts a new feature 
to the American sheep business, 





MERINO SHEEP. 


A Most Remarkable Exhibition of the 
Breed at the World’s Fair. 


HOSE who visited the 
World’s Columbian Ex- 
position and were interested 
in sheep could not fail to 
conclude that the Merino 

sheep was capable of holding its own as 

the sheep of the period, bad as the out- 
look of the wool industries of this country 





EMP Mas 





joy & Son... 30 

8. Lady of Carlisle 

Dorsey & Sons . ee ee ee 

4. Royal Beauty B30472—Metcalf Bros. . 
Sow under six months, 


VII. 29694—B. F. 
°0 


10 


1. Elma 30406—W. G. Riley. . . se @ 
2. Infanta 30342—I. N. Barker. . .. , 30 
3. Darkness I]. 30404—W.G. Riley. , . 20 
4. Ella 30374—James Riley. ..... 10 


Boar and three sows under one year, bred 

exhibitor. 

1. One Price 30405; Darkness IT. 80404; 
Elma 30406; Flossie 30407—W G. 
Seas a eae ee 

2. Broadfellow 30419; Lady of Carlisle 
VII. 29694; Lady of Carlisle VIL. 
29695; Lady of Carlisle 1X. 29696— 
B. F. Dorsey & Sons . 

3. Artful Duke X. 30165; 
XV. 30162; XVI. 
30164— W. ; oe. 

4. Baron Lee IL 294; Royal Beauty 
LXIX. 30291; LXX. 30301; LX XT. 
30302—-N. H. Gentry. .... 


by 


Artfal Belle 
30163; XVI. 


20 





large sud a constant call for horses, but 


—Joun G. SPRINGER, Springfield, 1. 


may be. The politicians have been try- 
ing to pull the wool over the eyes of 
American farmers and put wool on the 
free list, and the impression went forth 
that the Merimo sheep industry, which 
has long meant wool growing, would be 
wiped out. Fortunately for those who 
held these views the Columbian: sheep 
show more than opened their .eyés, and 
they went home with more faith: in the 
future of sheep in this country than they 
ever had before. 

Nearly one-half of the sheep shown at 
the World’s Fair were of pure Merino 
blood and, excepting 24 Rambouillet 
sheep from Prussia, all were American 
bred, distinctly American sheep, bred 
here for nearly 100 years; that can stay 
here without importing fresh blood to 
keep up the breed; that do not have to 
be sent to Canada to be takehiicare of 





|in the very highest degree all the char- 


They were the attraction of the show, 
and served as object lessons, combining 


The | 


acteristics sought for in a sheep. 


| two mature rams, two years old, weighed, | 
| respectively, 280 and 286 pounds. 
| yearling ram weighed 175 pounds, and | 


One | 


the same extraordinary weights belonged | 
to the other individuals of this grand | 
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only merits. 
tution, and figeces,,they were equally 
meritorious. 4); 

There were two, home bred flocks of 
Rambouillet Meripos from Ohio that at- 
tracted no lijtle -attention. On the 
whole, the Marjng,sheep show was a 
superb one, apd ,will make a grand 
chapter in the, history that shall be 
written up of the, W orld’s Columbian 
Exposition. No ope ever saw so many 
representative typep of the breed, all in 
their best form, i the best flocks that 
are known to exist on earth. Such a 
show will not be seen again by any of us. 
It was the world’s.opportunity of a life 
time, and was a success, 


ri 





Sheep Ranches and Their Owners. 


The range system of keeping sheep is 
not original with the Americans. It was 
practiced by the Spaniards more than 
2,000 years ago, and the same methods of 


country by the first Spanish colonists and 
finally adopted by all sheep raisers who 





handling sheep were introduced into this | 


| 
} 


| 
! 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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“OUR WONDERFUL SEED OFFER. 


Northern Grown Tested Seeds. 
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paid, 


By special arrangement with 
May & Cu., St. 


special collections of Vegetable 


Please read our offers carefully, 


LADIES’ COLLECTION. 


Collection No. 2. 


To anyone sending us80centsfor 
THE AMERICAN FAKMEK One year 
we will send this packuge post- 


Packet alone to Subscribers 40c, 


Paul, 


will seud, postpaid, 


Onion, Red Wethersfield 








THE FARM GARDEN. 


Collect lon No, I. 


Toanyone sending us 90 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER One year 
we will send this package postpaid, 











and Flower seeds to all who Gipiape, Surprise....seccccee $ 0% 
subscribe for THe AMERICAN Tomato, Barly Treesccceeeees 15 
“ MOO, Belipseseiccscceecs-ccceve 05 
FARMER. BORE, REtug@es.ccrscccrccecs . 
ee ag re Corn, Barly Cory..cccse coves : 05 
These collections are put up for yy Melon. Emerald Gan. 03 
the exclusive use of THK AMuRI-  Rudish, Barly Erfurt... cee 10 
fl : : Lettuce, E.C. Simpason.... OS 
CAN FARMER. Many of thevarie- Cucumber, Long Green.. 05 
™ ’ ‘ . inion =. Peas, May's Premier.....ceee8 10 
ties offe red are new and choice, Water Melon, KolbxGem oh 
being introduced for the first time Currot, Scarlet Horn.. 05 
. ‘ s Turnip, Eurly Milen.. O05 
this season, and retail at 10¢.,15¢e, Radish, Long Scarlet. 05 
oe . — = Squash, Sibley....... O06 
and 25c, per pia ke t. Other sorts Pumpkin, Connecticut 05 
are standard varicties which have Parsnip, Hollow Ground.. Uy) 
: ; Radish, Whife Star..... .. 10 

stood the test in all sections spinach, Long Standing...... 05 
and proven thoroughly reliable. Retail price......s....0+ $1 30 


Packet ulone to Subscribers 50c, 


EARLY KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Collection No. 4. 

To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FAKMEK One year 
we willsend this puckuge postpaid, 
Cabbage, Early Waketieid.... $ 05 







Carnation, Queen........+.. oo § D Beans, Vulentine....c..cccccecce 05 
Nasturtium, Tall Mixed..... ° 05 Radish, Rosy Queen.....cceee . 10 
Pansy, Royal Mixed.......066 20 Peas, First und Lest...... cee 05 
Dianthus, all colors....... e008 OF Lettuce, Simpson,......6 05 
Morning Glory, Climbing... 0> Cucumber, Karly Frame,..... 5 
Sweet Peas, Choice Mixed.... 10 Toinato, Envly Tiee.......ees . 
NN, BRINN 5:05 680006600000 ee 05 Water Melon, Vick's Early... 
Pansy, Cassler’s......02.00000 ° 10 Corn, Early Minnesota....+.e 
Mignonette, Giant White. 10 Bect, Lighining........ 
Marigold, ki Dorado.... W Onion, Sultun......06 
Pansy, Snow Queen... 10) Currot, Danvers...... 
Petunias, Mixed.... 0 Turnip, Purple Top...... 
Verbenas, Mixed......6. 05 Onion, Extra Eurly Red. 
Alyssum, Sweet..... ee 0 Pumpkin, Sugar..... .. ‘ 
Retail price.......0s. coce OL 25 Retail price,........seeee $1 00 


Packet alone to Subseribers 40e. 












































































Address all letters to THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


the present keepers of sheep in the Orient, 
followed their flocks, or rather led them 
“in green pastures and beside 
waters,” resting at night where the sheep 
quit eating. As flocks have become 
disseminated over the earth, and as they 
have multiplied until food supplies be- 
came short, it was found that artificial 
supplies of food were necessary. It can 
be seen how that sheep became a part of | 
general agriculture, and as numbers in- 
creased it was important to maintain the 
fertility of the soil to increase teed crops. 
Thus came a distinct system of keeping 
sheep which may very properly be called 


agricultural sheep husbandry. The 
range system, both in this and all 


countries where lands are found fit for | 
tillage, is giving way, losing its prestige, | 
being modified and changed into more 
diversified and intensified forms, such as 
will give more uniform and valuable re- 
sults. Sheep ranching became very | 
popular in Texas and California after | 
being released from Mexican rule, and 

a stable government was afforded them. 
By the range system sheep raising be- | 
came greatly extended, not only on the 


The Rector (1769). 





Winner of first prize in aged ram class at Shrewsbury. Bred by Capt. H. Townshend, Cal- 
, dicote Hall, Nuneaton. 


party. Nor were, weights alone their | Pacific Coast, but throughout the mid- 
In form, symmetry, consti- | continent. 


veyed, when the buffalos were destroyed 
and the Indians brought under control 
of the Government, the ranchmen found 
safe occupancy of the whole vast ranges 
of the West beyond the Mississippi River. 
It was not long, however, until “ squat- 
ters” began to make claims and establish 


; homes in the more favored parts, and by 


! 





occupied the free ranges. There is not | to the minutest details of keeping flocks 
a doubt that thepatriarchs of old, like | healthy and vigorous. To do this effect- 


degrees the free and easy ranging of sheep 
flocks were restricted; a limit to this 
system was soon reached. The flocks in- 
terfered with the cattle herds, and 
troubles arose between sheepmen and 
cattlemen, as well as “squatters.” The 
sheepmen were obliged to buy and own 
their lands that they might control the 
pasturage and water privileges. To 
compensate for this restriction and the 
increased outlay of capital and added 
expenses in handling flocks, it was neces- 
sary to reduce the business to a most 
economical basis. Without doubt the 
pastoral sheep raisers have studied their 
opportunities and possibilities with great 
diligence, and as a rule, give importance 


! 


still | 


| ively the closest attention is 


given t 
The man- 


the choice of breeding stock. 
agement is systematized very 


| Shelters more or less extensive are pro- 





But when lands were sur- | 





vided, and reserve Winter pastures are 
held in close connection to sheds and sup- 
plies of hay. No scourge is known to the 
range sheep raisers more dreaded than 
seab.. It debilitates the animal, no mat- 
ter how good the care or the pasturage, 
and handicaps the profits. It is the only 
disease that prevails among plains sheep 
toany extent. On every well established 


| sheep ranch is found a dipping plant, and 
ithe flocks are passed through the vats 


once, and often twice, a year to cure and 
control the scab. 

The Cooper Sheep Dip Company 
have by their systematic way of doing 


business done much to inform and 


| simplify the treatment of infected flocks. 
| Their numerous treaties on diseases and 


management of flocks are now so widely 
disseminated among flock owners that no 
one need be in doubt as to symptoms 


/and manner of curing their flocks. This 


is a great improvement over the former 


carefully. | 


we met at Chicago during the Wor 
Fair was superintending the feedin; 
47,000 Western sheep at Minneap 
He had to know all about the bre« 

of sheep and their special manager 


| on the ranches, on the drive to the s 





ping point, the care of them on the c: 
in the stock yards, and in the fe 
barns. In addition to all this, he ky 


sheep commercially, and just here he was 


He was 


ahead of all sheep breeders. 
communicative, but did not talk 1 
It was a wonder to us that shee) by 


did not try to find out what a le 


mercial sheepman knew and t! 
about breeds of sheep and thei: 
‘aabindaiouacsaal me 
Afraid of Free Wool. 
Two hundred wool vrowers from 
Washington and Greene Counties 
and Harrison County, O, repres: 
the National Delaine Merino > 
Breeders’ Association, met i: 
convention at Cannonsburg, |’ 


| with one exception protested asus the 


times, where a diagnosis was uncertain | 


and the remedy when and how to use 
were unknown. ‘This one feature alone 
may be said to mark the period as most 
promising and hopeful. 





Western Shepherds. 


The life of a shepherd used to be one 
of constant care and watchfulness, and of 
necessity isolation. He would rarely see 
a human being from the beginning of a 
month to the next, when his supplies 
were brought to him. Asa result of this 
separation from society many shepherds 
became insane. It was a beautiful life, 
but had its drawbacks, 

The modern sheep ranch is a decided 
improvement over the former go-as-you- 
please and where there was grass, Some 
of the Montana sheep ranches where the 
lands are owned by the proprietor are 
very complete. The outlying camps are 
connected with the home ranch by tele- 
phone, and the shepherd is expected to 
report night and morning the situation 
of affairs, the condition of the flocks, the 
prospects of the range, his personal wants 
and wishes. 

The sheep raiser of the ranges is not 
the dull, stupid recluse that some would 
naturally suspect. Though he may live 
hundreds of miles away of the railroad 
and the center of civilization, he is often 
aman of family with all the luxuries and 
conveniences around him, Many of 
these are men of education and culture, 
and his return to the States once a year 
gives him no embarrassment. He has a 
library and receives the daily papers and 
current literature of the day on the 
ranch. This keeps him in touch with 
the world. 

It was not unusual to meet the West- 
ern ranchman at the World’s Fair. He 
was casily recognized by his large hearted- 
ness and broad views of men and things. 
He was spending his usual two months 
away from the sheep ranch and taking 
in the sights. One would not be sur- 
prised to find that these men were occu- 
pying first-class rooms at the Audi- 
torium instead of cheap quarters at some 
nice little boarding-house in the 
suburbs. One of the Montana shepherd 
kings was paying $8 a day for his board 
and room at the Auditorium; had been 
there for two months, and did not know 
when he would leave for home. 

One of the most interesting sheepmen 


| were persisted in. 








passage of the Wilson Tariff bi 
exception was John B. Mcbr 
asserted free wool meant hiz! 
Gen. James 8. MeNary said it 
attending a funeral for wool growers (9 
meet in the face of existing depr- 
the industry was suffering from 1 3 
prostration, brought on by noxi 
trade antidotes, which were lik 
prove the death of it if the tr 
He was back 
by a dozen speakers, who said thes 
the statement of nine of every | 
growers in the country. 
one 


Tobacco Quids. 


The success of the tobacco ¢ 
northeastern South Carolina ha- 
lated those in the Piedmont » 
the State to go into the busi { 
last year those of York County | 
well in raising the weed. & 
lina has a great variety of soi! 
raise the finer qualities of tol 
successfully. It ought to prove 
of great wealth to the State. 

eka onic 
The Piedmont Region of the § 
‘The Best Country Under the § 


After the war a heavy emigration ) 
the West from all the Southern St:t I 
continued several years. In late y+ 
ever, the movement has been reve! i 
people are leaving the West and ai f 
in all parts of the South. The exp 
those who kave lived in both section 
while the yield per acreage is not se 
the South as in some parts of the \\ 
haps, yet the net profits for a seri 
are quite as satisfactory and lif 
comtortable, as the farmer does not 
contend with frequent and protracted 
destructive cyclones and caterpills 
long, dreary, and severely-cold  \ 
Taking into consideration the clima 
pecially that of the Piedmont region 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and -\ 
traversed by the Richmond & Danyit 
road system, with its advantages o I 
markets, cheap lands, pure water, and per! 
school systems, unquestionably the 
country under the sun,’’ especial!) 
tiller of the soil, the manufacturer o! 
woolen goods, and tobacco, is that 
between Washington, D. C., and } 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where all cle 
citizens are prosperous and happy and « + 
livelihood can be had with minimut 
tion. Outdoor work can be done eve), 
in the year, and storms, destructive « y 


, 


life and property, are not feared as 11 ! 
sections of the Union. 

Map folders, showing time schedu! 1 
extent of Richmond & Danville syste 9! 


roads, and circulars descriptive of land, «'! 
mate, ete., can be had on application to \ 
Passenger Department, Richmond & Dai? 
ville Railroad, Washington, D, C, 
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BARABBAS WAS A ROBBER, — [irmared sna'ss.y%o's misht make it a 
NOW, hundred and eighty.” 
— The rector sighed deeply.—Boston 
4 Globe. 
The Real Reason Why the Cure’s Salary Was Neg 
193} COCOANUTS OF THE SEA. 
Raised. 
; ee A Queer Fruit Which Grows Only in the 
: Islands of the Seychelles Group. 
eer = KITALL HAVE | I hope you are not dissatisfied with] The coco-de-mer or double cocoanut 
c 72 great difficulty in pny first attempt, rector. I ought to tell palm tree is of the largest and most re- 
making ends meet | YOU | markable of palms. It is a native of and 
on a bundred and | — The rector was gone! The church- only found on a small group of islands 
fitv.” said Mr.} wardens looked at the curate with a sort ' calied the Seychelles, ‘These form an 
Wilby, sadly. of — : archipelago in almost the middle of the 
| “1 ‘never give | m a os service ~ had been invited Indian Ocean, consisting of about 80 
ere: 9 more,” said the | 7 osupper, On his way he passed ! islands, Seychelles are the home of the 
—_ * Irs ample for a young bach- | *°¥eral groups of members of the congre- | so-called sea cocoanut or Maldive double 
rector dia . gation ; they were talking with much | cocoanut—the coco-de-mer, It is the 
é to think it over.” ewe : : | fruit of a peculiar and remarkably fine 
replied the rector, “I . Master's in the study, sir,” said the | species of the palm tribe, indigenous 
st qa poor woman, and you can maid when she opened the door. to and only found on certain smaller isl- 
voor anewer when 1 retun—il , “I will find him for myself,” said Mr. | ands of the group and nowhere else in 
fake yourself comfort- V ilby, As he approached the door he | the world. Botanists give it the name 
heir.” heard voices. Lodoicea Seychellarum. 
withdrew, and Mr. Wilby tr Vil thank you to tell me, Algernon,” | The fruit is a large double, oblong, 
. dered whether it were said avoice. Mr. Wilby knocked loudly kidney-shaped nut, covered with a thin | 
: worth bis while to accept and opened the door. Phe rector’s wife, | husk. After the removal of this the | 
\ hundred and fifty pounds | oe in her bonnet, stood in the middle | fruit has the appearance of two oblong | 
;' then he had no private | ot the room. nuts firmly joined together for over half 
Jitted uneasily in the The rector was standing by the arm- | their length, and whicb often weigh from 
° chair, with one hand resting on the top| 30 to 40 pounds. They are borne | 
ye . lump of some kind— of the cushion; be looked as if he were ! in bunches, each consisting of 9 or 10 
e small of his back. 
: hed his hand between 
chair and the leather 
. something. He drew 
mr: it was a printed 
exaninations re- 
t it was a sermon. 
d when he saw the 
= <upply Association” at 
, wrapper. Inside 
Now, Barabbas was 
f eame an excellent 
U 
ex he? * exe laimed Mr. 
v e told me he was par- 
izh level of preaching 
: his pulpit.” 
ioeument back in its hid- | 
6g \ Wilby strolled over to the 
rng abl nd be gan to look | 
ngs on it. A very smart 
f black velvet, ornamented | 
V gold, lay on the blotting | 
y's sermon, I suppose,” ob- 
‘ \\ and he teok it up. 
\ is was a robber.” The | 
head of the rector s 
Mr. Wilby read them with a 
nemceeded to read on. | THE RECT) R SANK INTO HIS CHAIR. 
nt and fetehed the 
from the armebair,and | prepared to defend the armchair with! nuts, so that a whole bunch will often 
? the rector’s discourse the last drop of bis blood. 'weigh 400 pounds. It takes 10 years 
y neatly written and tied « J—J]” ~ began Mr. Wilby. “Oh, | to ripen its fruit, the albumen of which 
a piece of blue ribbon) | I beg pardon, I didn’t see that Mrs. | is similar in appearance and lines the 
P Morrett was here.” | inner surface of the nut, but, unlike that 
vou know,” said Mr. Wilby,| “Don’t mind me. Pray proceed,” | of the common cocoanut, is too hard and | 
i it all out, word for word, in | said the lady, icily. | horny to serve as food. The shell is con- | 
andwriting. | “J—I]'ve just heard such a dreadful— | verted into many useful and ornamental | 
i this moment a step was heard out- | I really cau’t speak in Mrs, Morrett’s articles by the island natives. But the | 
Mr. Wilby hastily put down the | presence.” | Most important part is the leaves, which 
ers sermon and laid it where he had “ Jane, dear, hadn't you better leave | are made into hats and baskets. | 
| i it. The other document he slid | us?” | So great has the demand been of late 
| = coat tail pocket Mrs. Morrett stood her ground. years for these that to obtain them trees 
Phe rector entened, | The rector’s hand was sliding stealthily | were cut down, and, no care being taken 
\\ Mir. Wilby, have vou reached | down the back of the armchair. Sud-. to extend new plantations, in 1864 the 
said. . | denly he gasped out aloud “0.” | leading botanists in England petitioned 
to accept the charge, “Well?” cried Mrs. Morrett. | the Government for protection against 
é the onlv thing to be “T can explain,” began Mr. Wilby | this wasteful destruction, for fear that 
; . again. But the rector signing to him to | this slow-growing, unique species would 
preach in the morn- | Stop, went up to his wife and took her by | eventually become extinct. It appears, 
: would take the Mis | the arm. however, from recent information that 
‘ then, and preach in “You shall hear it all later on,” he|in one of the islands alone there are 
evening?” suid, as he led her from the room. | many thousands of the trees. 
7 ave admired the The two men were left alone together. | It is true that for many centuries the 
r ry much, but he had | The rector sank into the fateful arm- | fruit of this palm tree was only known 
n satisfaction than by | chair and mopped his brow. Mr. Wilby | from specimens of it, which, floating out 
the text, “Now, | smiled kindly upon him. | tosea from the islands, were borne to and 
} “An awkward coincidence, wasn’t it?” | cast upon the Maldive and other coasts, 
breathless in- | he said. the islands, the home of the tree, being at 
me the rector| “ You—You’ve ruined me. I must / that period unknown. So rare, curious, 
¥ the loan of the | leave the parish. I can’t face my | and mysterious a fruit was held in high 
in four ladies, | peopte.” | regard and esteemed not only for a sup- 
sto read and| “QO, cheer up,” and Mr. Wilby sat at posed religious significance, but in medi- 
CO)y it the writing table and took up a pen. cine it was belived to be a sovereign 
greg was larger than | “Have vou a parish magazine here?” | antidote to poison. From its rarity it 
r + to the interest | he asked. commanded a great price in the Orient. 
‘ ; e's first appear- “ Yes.” Phe husk of the nut is a black, rind- 
' eaned forward | The curate took a sheet of paper and like substance, a quarter of an inch thick. 
amiable though | wrote. In five minutes he threw down Under this is a shell something in char- | 
. va tion. : his pen and read what be had written | acter and thickness like that of the ordi- 
nz showed a | aloud to the rector. — edible cocoanut. | The kernel or | 
aty, gave out his text | » 9.24.00 te exnlaie te the emmpenniion | meat of the nut lines the interior of the | 
ng it twice lest | the occurrence of } ~ alien. — | shell to a thickness of about an inch. 
h it. “Now,| Not having been long in orders, I suffer Phe coco-de-mer Was of old believed by 
| r. | greatly from nervousness, and, although asa the superstitious Orientals to he fruit of | 
| rule I trust entirely to my own resources in| some submarine palm tree. Rare finds 
| the pulpit, I felt convinced that if T en-| of euch nuts as were thrown up on the sea- 
| deavored to deliver an original discourse on | . ‘ ) 
7 by | mv first appearance hefore a congregation of | hore were valued by the Brahmins and | 
| strangers | shonld certainly break down. | Hindu fakirs or mendicant priests, who, 
| I therefore applied to the head of my college | cutting them apart, would decorate the 
5 Sie EERE, Se Be Senne ee wong uncer ' polished halves with bands of carving in 
the pecaliar cinvamstances af the ce, he com: | [ow relief of inscriptions from the Hindu 
| a sermon net of my own composition. scriptures. So finished, these formed 
| He was further kind enough to offer me | yalned and sacred begging bowls, in 
what he described as a model discourse, then. which mendicant priests received alms of 
wallop sara age a he — — money or food.— Detroit Free Press. | 
most eminent preacher, who had given him | J | 
| permission to make use of it. ——__ e —____- 
{| Unfortunately, | omitted to inform him of Sugar Notes. 
> Dame o vy new cure, so the > Was no 
= | poeta ord. pa pee Pearce d ae The members of the New Orleans | 
| should not be nsed by me. i Sugar Exchange and the Louisiana | - 
| Baus the wametnnate es ‘ planters have signed a petition asking | — 
4 ae eee an ‘for “that pe ne the Administration to pay the $15,000,- | 
which a young man in a trying position has a | 000 of sugar bounty due for 1893. | 
right to claim. Joun WitBy. | They say that many persons are abso- | 
. “J think that'll do,” said the curate. ' lutely dependent upon the undertaking 
« Anyhow, we can try how Mrs. Morrett | of this year’s crop, and that nothing can | 
takes it.” 7 ; | be done —* ee is = The | 
~ ew AS SA SER The rector rose and held out his hand | ee <a eee | 
tod ht ate for — piel | treasury is empty. 
ed; so did his wifeand| “The magazine comes out on Tues : . 
“ the congregation. The! dav,” he observed. Mr. Wilby put the = 
= remarkable. pape r behind bis back. slag eee eireenen 
* Mr. Wilby continued, the} “I’ve been thinking again, rector,”| The Russian Agricultural Gazette 
: very much more re- | said he, “that it will be extremely diffi- | takes a gloomy view of next year's 
*» remarkable, indeed, as to | cult to live as a gentleman should live | prospects) The extraordinary mildness 
h redible, on a hundred and fifty.” of the Winter, so far, and the lack of 
some stared, some whis- The rector frowned. snow are, it says, of evil augury. 
. ‘he rector’s wite fixed a stony “Tn fact, impossible,” said the curate ; . 
5 preacher; for Mr. Wilby | and he moved the sheet of paper toward | “Don't Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your | 
; very same sermon, identi- | the candle. ; Life Away. 7 
+ ime in the slightest word, “You'd be in luxury on a hundred| Name of little book just —— 
s r bad preached in the | and sixty,” said the rector, reflectively. ! 8 Se ee ee p Pane 
ae — a , = But I should have no margin for | - snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- | 
4s, rdeal—for the rector it charity. : | cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
‘ ‘cal—ended, and he and Mr.| “I—I will make it a hundred and | to cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s | 
pe ‘tood together in the vestry. | seventy.” | got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
. was unbroken il Mr. Wilby cl ahetete ac? . | mailed free. ‘THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
Ost until Mr. Wilby I think,” said the curate, persuasively, | po. 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 
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“that you won't stand out on a matier 






































wanted. 


_ THE APIARY. 








Hummings. 
Beekeepers in France have immense 
crops, but poor sales, 


Give out-door hived colonies full 
width entrances, and keep them free 
from any dead bees which may obstruct 
the way. 


Sow sweet or bee clover along the 
small streams and creeks, for here it will 
grow without being cut and stock will 
not injure it. 

Many persons look on honey as a 
luxury rather than an article of food. 
it is in reality a strong dict and as nu- 
tritious as meat. 


Nearly every tree, shrub, and weed in 
California is a honey yielder. But none 


| except sage furnishes a surplus equal to 


clover, basswood, or alfalfa. 


The average age of a queen is about 
three years, and it hardly pays to keep 
her longer than that, as che will either 
lay only drone eggs, or cease to lay en- 
tirely. 

The bees generate wax, and that is all 
they furnish except their labor. The 


| wax is produced from their bodies, and 


in order to form it they must be pro- 
vided with nourishment. 

In the Spring when there are wax 
worms thrown on the floor of the hive it 
is a sign that the colony is not queen- 
less, as a queenless colony is not apt to 
clean them out so effectually. 

It is difficult to settle anything in the 


apiarian line by one or two experiments, | 


if the problem in question is very ob- 
scure. ‘To be conclusive, a number of 
colonies should be tried and the ex- 
periments repeated and tried a number 
of seasons, 

A writer has settled the swarming 
question by saying that bees swarm be- 
cause their Maker intended that they 
should. He says further: “With back- 
ward Springs, cold, wet weather, and no 
honey flow at swarming time, it is no 
trouble to have a non-swarming strain of 
bees; but let the conditions be reversed, 
and the non-swarmers will be the first to 
swarm.” 

A number of papers read at the North 
American Beekeeper’s meeting at Chi- 
cago were on the subject of Wintering 
on Summer stands) Chas Dadant gave 


upper story. I consider a queen that 
will keep two stories filled worth double 
the one only filling one story, and a 
queen filling three stories with brood is 
worth three times as much as one only 
filling one story. I never owned a queen 
that was too prolific for me; if she reared 
more bees than I wanted in one colony, 
I could always find a place to use them 
to advantage —JENNIE ATCHLEY, Bee- 
ville, Tex. 


NTEREST NOW. 








TWO QUEENS. 


.an Interesting Experiment Recalled 
Bearing on This Question. 


Epitor AMERICAN FarMER: There 
has been of late some little stir in the 
bee journals in regard to keeping two 
queens in one hive, with a view of in- 
creasing the yield of honey. 

The idea is not entirely new; it was 
tried quite a number of years ago by 
several parties, but I do not remember 
whether the results were definitely settled 
to be of a profitable nature or not. 

Many years ago J purchased a barrel 
in which two large swarms of bees had 
been hived two years before. The bees 
were drummed out and the brood trans 
ferred, which operation developed the 
fact that the swarms had remained 
separate, their combs not touching each 
other at any point in the hive, and there 
were two separate brood nests) We 
sold honey enough from the top of the 
barrel to more than pay for the bees and 
the trouble of moving them. 

Twenty-five vears or more ago api- 
cultural knowledge was not as freely 


on Two commercial tourists of the pine board perenasion met fn the Tnion depot the other day,” eays § 
writer 
“* Hello, Chariey,’ says No. 1,‘I haven't seen you in an age 
“*Oh, Pm in the same old line,’ responds No. 2. 
“*With ure sane house?’ 
“* Yer, saine ald concern, but situated a litde differentuy.’ 
** How is that?’ 
“*Well, I've got an interest now.’ 
“*Ts that so’ How long since?’ 
“Since the first of the montb.’ 
“*Let me congratulate you.’ 
“* Yes, the old man told me I'd got to take an literest in the bosines< or quit, so I tool nievest’* 


THAT'S WHAT OUR READERS HAVE DONE. 


disseminated as at present, and we 

o vey sT >a ore ieeovery, | They bave taken an interest in our proposition to furnish them a magnificent series of photographie 
thought we had made a git at di : overy. | views of fa scenes throughout the world. but it was not forced upon them. They hare done it as @ 
Nearly a vear aiter we were relating the | matter of choice. They realized that THe AMERICAN FARMER was Offering them @ splendid opportunity, 
° os. . ene . ; and one that in all probability would not pass thelr way agudp, aud they bave not needed coercion, a8 the 
incident to a rather illiterate brother | «pine board tourist” did, vo stir them to action. 


beekeeper, but one possessed of a large 


san int Ben Doers “ise HAVE YOU ATTENDED TO THIS MATTER YET? 


sense.” Qur friend pondered on the 
. — : on If not ent out the coupons regularly as they appear on the fourth pace of each issue, Send one coopon with 
matter a few minutes, and then re- | gvetwocent postage stamps to the . ” 


marked: “See here, ef I war a keepin’ 


bees fur the money as isin ’em, I'd jest. Coupon Department, The American Farmer, Washington, D. C. 


~ ° nm a > < ° aly ; 
take two lamin big scap and chuck the And in return receive by mail the part called for by your coupon, 
f 


two on ’em into one scap; then I'd turn | beautiful views comprised in the series oF 
a bran-new washtub over the hull thing | ; 
il it, then eell it, tul “Sights and Scenes of the World.” 
among those who avail ther 


| 
and let ‘em fill it, then sell it, tub 
We wil! vonch for the siatement that 
even one disappointed person, but that on the contrary they v be n 
in week to week t 


an’ all.” ‘This kind of a honey package | 
would hardly find many buyers in this | te entire twenty parts. and tha: they will continue { 
™ ad ’ THE AMERICAN FARMER. Coupon ior Part 4 appears in u 


3 . A CHARMING PICTURE. 


What are you doing now?’ 


tie 





ous 


} 


and which will consist of sixteen of the 


se) ves of our offer there wil) not be 
eager, if possible, than before to get 
t out the coupons as they appear 


= Isve, 





honey was often cut from the tops of old 
log “gums” and carried to market in 
washtubs, so that our friend’s super was 
really up with the time in which he 
lived. 





the following conditions as indispensable 
to success: 1. A snufficient number of 
bees, especially of young workers. 2. 
A suftlicient provision of food of first 
quality. 3. A hive well closed with 
absorbents above the combs, to remove 
the dampness produced by the breathing 
of the bees. 4. A protection around the 
hive, on the northern side especially, 
leaving the entrance side free. 





a 


ALL ABOUT QUEENS. 
Many Valuable Points on How to Rear 
Them 
ROUND THE QUEEN 
centers all there is in bee- 
keeping,” has been well 
said. J will endeavor to 
show you how to rear good 








queens. 
First, do not allow a queen cell to 


mature when you have any doubts about | 


its hatching a perfect queen. There are 
just as inferior queens raised by natural 
any other 
“how is that?” In 
this country, and all others where bees 
take a swarming mania, all the cells 
built before the mother queen left are 


swarming as by 
“Well,” you say, 


used by coming out with after-swarms, 


and the cells that remain are those started 
over larva. Too old and occasionally a 
part worker and part queen is the result. 


This may not occur where the bees do | 


Well, I 


not swarm more than twice. 
now tell you that all queens may be 


| good, no matter how raised or by what 


method, if they are started from the egg 
or larva not over one day old, and re- 
ceive proper attention from the bees. 
The growth of a queen is just like the 
growth of anything else; if it receives a 
check or gets stunt, as the old term 
goes, she never recovers, and the breeder 


should see that no cell ever hatches that 


received a check in growth. 
In one sense of the word, all queens 


|are reared naturally, as it is the nature 


of a colony of bees to go to work and 
raise a queen the moment they find 


' themselves queenless; so a hive swarm- 


ing naturally just goes to work and 
builds cells, and the queen deposits eggs 
in them just because their instinct teaches 
them that if they do not rear a queen 
they will be queenless as soon as the 
mother leaves with the swarm. In their 
great hurry to get a queen when sud- 


denly deprived of one they have, they | 


start cells over larva too old, and conse- 
quently rear an inferior queen. 

So if a breeder will see to his or her 
iness and not allow it, but make them 


| rear one from the egg or larva not over 


a day old, just as good queens will be 
raised as if the cells were built for natural 


| swarming, if honey is coming in and the 


colony sufficiently strong. It is no ad- 
vantage to save cells started from the 
egg, as the little larva are fed practically 
upon the same food for the first day. I 
prefer larva one day, or a few hours old, 
to eggs, as bees sometimes remove eggs, 
but seldom move larva. 

Now, the main thing in rearing all 
good queens is to seethat they are not 
started from larva too old, and that the 
cells receive proper attention till they 
hatch, and I will insure you good queens, 
use what process you may. Some object 
to a queen because she is small; I do not 
object to a small queen if she has good 
length. All good queens are not extra 
large; I have owned some small, slender 


queens that were as good asany. In fact, 


| some stock of bees, or queens from certain 


mothers, are all small, slender queens. 
But the queen must be a prolific one, or 
no profit is the result, 

1 have often read of apiarists finding 
fault with a queen because she laid in the 


method. | 


| This suggestion set us to thinking. 
| We leveled upa platform and placed 
thereon two Langstroth hives, side by 
side, containing populous colonies with 
young and vigorous queens. The honey 
‘ : 
| boards, boxes, ete., were removed and a 
| case holding 25 L frames fitted to the 
| top and filled with empty combs) The 
two colonies used the large super in com- 
mon, and as fast as the combs were filled 
they were removed and empty comb 
given in their place. I have no data to 
refer to as to exact amount of honey 
stored by this double colony, but re- 
member that it was the largest I ever | 
| obtained from two colonies of bees. I 
| was greatly pleased with the result of 
| this experiment. I was young and en- 
| thusiastic, and did not realize that one 
| swallow did not make a Summer. I 





| multiplied the results of this experiment 
| by 100, and satisfied myself that I was 
on the royal road to wealth, and made 
| preparations to try the new method ona 
|Jarge scale the next year. Early that 
Winter, however, my house and contents 
was destroved by fire; the apiary of some 
400 colonies went with the house, and 
having to begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der again with poor seasons and heavy 
Winter losses, it left little time for ex- 
periments. I never tried the plan again ; 
in fact, had nearly forgotten the cireum- 
stance, until of late there has been some 
talk of placing two queens in one hive 
with an excluder zine division between 
the two brood nests. We fear this will 
prove abortive, but the coming season 
will do much to settle the question. 

It is an excellent idea to place a di- 
vision board in the center of a number 
of colonies after the honey barvest is over 
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in such a manner as to completely divide HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 

the colonies. The queenless portion will BEAUTIFULL Y-COLORED LITHOGRAPH | Series 1. No. 2. 

rear a queen, and in the early part of totes eda Ea te Tone tale tee 
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the next season we often find a colony ae gn ho peste 


queenless at a time when it would not be 
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profitable to try rearing one. Name ace 
wanted, the board can be withdrawn and | _ 
the bees will settle the question them- | ing and of the highest workmanship. The! | ga7.o¢¢ ree 





selven—J. A. Nasu, Monroe, Iowa, 
+ PCO 
Views of an [linois Farmer. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Secre- 
tary James G. Blaine, the greatest States- 
man of America, pronounced the \!e- 
Kinley Tariff a class legislation. He 
| said it robbed the majority and gave the 
| profit to a few, and contracted the 
| market of farm products, which means a 
loss to the farmer. Mr. Blaine was a 
better prophet than the high tariff policy 
men of to-day. His policy is true and 
is a guide for the future. 

I am a farmer, and would like to see 
the farmer get full value for his labor; 
but it is nine times out of 10 not the case. 
Wool is 14 cents a pound, woolen goods 
cost as much as ever, and wheat, plows, 
binders, wagons, etc., cost just as much. 
I think if the Wilson Bill hurts the 
farmers worse than the McKinley Bill, 
there is time enough to condemn it at 
the polls in 1896. The hayseeds can be 
fooled awhile until they find out who 
gets the oats. Will the prophet please 
explain why Ohio had more sheep 30 
years ago—three sheep to one to-day? 
Land in 1858 in Green County was 
worth from $60 to $80, and the same 
| land is now worth $30 to $50, and those 
were free trade times. I believe in 


attention to detail is simpiy wonderful, 

















THE GREAT AMERICAN FARMER'S KNIFE. 








Three hand-forged blades, manufactured from best crucible stee), stag handle, and brass lined 
This knife is highly tempered and finely finished and for use by the Furmer. Cannot be excelled, 
Price, delivered, ‘ $1.00 
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Two hand-forged blades, manufactured of best crucible steel, with either stag orebony handily 
brass lined. This knife is highly tempered, finely finished, and an excellent kuife for hard work, 
Price, delivered, 65e 
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| making all citizens bear a proportionate 
share of the Government expense, and in 
giving special favors to none. I don’t 
think the Government ought to pass 
j laws in favor of classes and rob the 
masses, as it has done lately. If afarmer 
borrows money from the East it 1s never 
from a farmer, nor have the Western 
farmers any to loan—Puituir Kier, 


Beason, Ill. 
\ 





. 





A Good Word for the Skunks. 

The Grangers of Oswego County, N. 
Y., very generally having petitioned the 
Board of Supervisors to pass a law to 
prevent the indiscriminate killing of 
skunks, the Board of Supervisors com- 
plied with their wishes, excepting certain 
localities, from the operation of the pro- 
visions of the law. There is no question 
that among observing farmers an opin- 


ion prevails that the skunks are useful 





in destroying grubs which are destruct 
ive to vegetation. They report that in 
some sections of the country large patches 
of meadows and pastures are destroyed 
by a species of grub of which the skunka 
are very fond. 
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7O Ali TO WHOM THIS PAPER 


that 
have 


you 
an 
tunity to see it and examine it, witha 
view to subscribing. We ask vou to 
compare its contents, cbjects, and price 
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with tho-e of other papers, and see if you 
fo not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that vou cannot afford 


to do without it. We can assure you 


that if vou send in vour name for one | 


year that you will find it one of the most 

»rofitable investments tiat you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
uumber more than repays you for the 
Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 
paper. 


tubseription price for a year. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 





We will send Tur American Farm- 
yr and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a rediced rate for the 
two. 
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HELP IN THE FiGHT. 


The lest way to help in the great fight 


against t! 
pubserilie 


© robbery of the farmers, is to 
for Toe AMurican Farmer, 
which i+ leading in the fight. Get your 
Heighhois to do the same. 
Get four of 


your neighbors to jein you in sending 


club in your neighbor!ood. 


40 cent- cach for a club of five yearly 
gubse: 
You wi'l thus get a superb agricultural 
paper, snd at the sane time make a 
strony piotest against being robbed by a 


gang of unscrupulous demagogs, 





Hoy. 8. E. Payne, of New York, re- 
plying to Chairman Wilson’s extraordi- 
nary -tatement that wool can be raised 
in ‘Texas cheaper than in Australia, 
showed the testimony of a New Zealand 
woo! erower of 30 years’ experience that 
he coul:! send his wool to London for 3 
of aceuta pound, and get his sheep 
Bhearc:| for 4 cents apiece, and the en- 
tire co-t of his wool laid down in Lon- 
don was 7 cents a pound. On the other 
hand, an Idaho owner of 30,000 sheep 
and 27 years’ experieice testified that it 
24 
wool t) Philadelphia, and 10 cents a 
The 


cost him cents a pound to send his 


head iv have his sheep sheared. 


tost of his wool laid down in Philadelphia | 


was not less than 20 cents a pound. 


* 








Ir was supposed that we were at the 
end of the Russian competition, but a 
London cablegram says that the exports 
from that country will reach 130,400,- 
000 bushels. Year before last she sent out 


80,000,000 bushels. Russia and Argen- 


tine are the competitors that our wheat 


growers have much to fear from. 
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ROBBING THE FARMERS. 

Never in the history of any country 
was there sucha gigantic robbery of 
such a great number of people by a 
single measure as that contemplated 
by the Wilson Bill. A few facts and 
figures will show this most conclusively. 

March 1, 1893, there were 47,272,553 
sheep in the United States. These were 
valued at $180,000,000. The special 
buildings, equipments, etc., for the proper 
care and handling of these sheep, and 
which are suitable for no other purpose, 
were estimated to be worth $20,000,000 
more, making a total valuation of $200,- 
000,000. 

The clip of 1892 was 364,156,666 
pounds, valued on March 1, 1893, at an 
average of 20 cents a pound in the grease, 
making a total of $72,831,333. Here 
| we have a grand total of $272,831,333 
of the property of our farmers—the direct 
proceeds of their hard labor, their provi- 





| dent carefulness, and years of watchful- 
| ness and management. 
| The prospect of free wool at once re- 
| duced the valuation ef all this wool fully 
‘one-half, shrinking the total amount it 

represents to $56,000,000, and taking 
out of the pockets of the farmers on this 
_item alone over $36,000,000. We can 
properly assume that the shrinkage in 
the value of the sheep and shepherd ap- 
pliances Was equal to that in the wool 


crop, and so we have a total dimination 
of the wool grower's property of $136,- 
000,000, an appalling figure when we 
consider the narrowness of the margin of 
farming profits. 

Next, we take the item of tobacco. 
There are about 700,000 acres devoted | 
to tobacco, and the McKinley Bill gave 





special encouragement to the production | 


of the finer qualities by heavy duties on 
imported leaf. The result was that 


many farmers went into the production 


of these qualities and realized good | 
profits. The annual value of the tobacco 
crop was about $45,000,000. 
of the finer grades of tobacco practically 
ceased after the elections of 1892, and | 
most of the crop of that year, as well as | 
all that of 1893 
the farmers, where it is not only losing | 
The | 


following table, taken from the annual 


But sales 


is still in the hands of | 


veight, but piling up expense. 


report of the statistician of the Agricul- 
j tural Department, shows the decline of 


wholesale prices after a reduction of 


duties became probable : 
Price per pound 
Kind Aug., iste, Nov., 189, 
Pennsylvania seed-leaf 12) to 16 08 told 
Kentucky burley...... ~ ll tol4 -08} to OV} 


The 


Connecticut tobacco was much greater. | 


decline in Massachussetts and 


| If we assume the general depreciation, 
including loss of sales, loss of weight, etc., 


at 3554 per cent., we find that the loss of 


the farmers on tobacco was about $14,- 
| 000,000. 





During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1893, there was produced in the United | 


| 
' 


States sugar as follows: 





| Pounds. 

| CIID. 6. ncte-sinerescniebeenians 450,635,015 
BOct SUMAP...ccccccccceccccceccescecces 27,083,288 

| Sorghuid SUMUTL....0cccccceceserececs es 1,014,450 

Maple SUgAL.....-eeeceees © teceeecee eee 2,305,428 

| Total ...... saa a ale 481,125,081 

| It is impossible to measure the loss 

| that will come to the farmers through | 


the abolition of all protection. 


Other losses will probably run this up to 
at least $20,000,000. 

The protection to barley given by the 
McKinley Bill increased the production 
of that grain from an average of 54,992,- 


294 bushels a year previous to its pas- 
‘sage to 69,869,495 bushels for 1893. 


nal This will decrease the 
‘ 


| product in this country and increase the 


figure. 


| importations from Canada at least 20,- 
000,000 bushels a year, and take at 
least $8,500,000 out of the pockets of 
our farmers. 

The hay crop amounts to 65,766,158 
tons, valued at $570,882,872. The re- 
duction of the duty from $4 to $2 a ton 
will bring hundreds of thousands of 
tons of Canadian hay into the Eastern 
markets, depress the price all over the 
country, and take at least $2,000,000 a 


| down whites. 


Tt will , 
| begin with the loss of $9,371,130 bounty. | 


“ ; . | 
The duties have been reduced to a nomi- 


The only items in this long array 
which cannot be produced quite as well on 
our own soil are spices, the total value of 
which was $3,153,220, leaving « grand 
total of $405,908,726 worth which 
ought to be produced by our »wa 
farmers, and the money for the same 
go into their pockets. 

Think of how many mortgages that 
$405,000,000 a year would lift or how 
much employment would be given our 
people, and how infinitely the prosperity 
of the whole country would be promoted! 

What idiocy to prate about extending 
our foreign trade, when we are buying 
over $400,000,000 worth of foreign farm 
products every year! In no possible 
way can we extend the foreign sales of 
our agricultural products to that amount. 
Let us first take care of our own home 
markets, 

The passage of the Wilson Bill will cer- 
tainly take from $200,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000 a year from the profits of our 
own farmers. What does it offer them in 
A 
few beggarly reductions on things of 
limited use in their families. If the 
price of woolen goods should fall the 
whole amount of duty now on wool, it 


return for this outrageous robbery ? 


could not make an average difference of 
$2 a year in the expenditures of each 
family. The average would certainly be 
much less. Free salt is another delu- 
sion, With salt only 34 cents a barrel 
—without the barrel—it is hard to see 
And 


so on through the entire list, about which 


how it can possibly go any lower. 


there has been such a prodigious amount | 
of downright lying, and wiil be stich an 
inconceivable amount more. 

The whole Wilson Bill was conceived 
in falsehood and brought forth in deceit. 
It is simply a robbery of the furmers, 
and means injury to them from the en- 
acting clause to the last syllable of the 


closing word in the final clause. 
nempasiaiiieaaiiaaimames =. 


THE BOUNTY OW SUGAR. 
Despite the stubborn fight made by 
the Louisiana Representatives, all pro- 





tection was swept away from sugar, and | 


This adds 


it was put on the free list. 


another grossly obnoxious feature to the | 


crowning iniquities of the Wilson Bill. 


Next to wool the interest that should re- 
ceive the most careful protection is that 


of sugar. Foreign wool and foreign 


sugar each mean the sending out of the | 
country every year hundreds of millions 
of dollars which should be kept at home 
And 


the worst of it is that the men to whom 


and spent among our own farmers. 


we will pay these hundreds of millions of 
dollars will buy but very little of us. 


We take 99 per cent. of the sugar and 
tobacco raised in Cuba, and pay them 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a year. 
There are but 1,500,000 people in Cuba, 
mostly negroes, Chinese, and very low- 


These live on bananas 


and other products of the soil, wear but 
If 
they bought every dollar’s worth of their 


few clothes, and have little else. 


imports from us their whole trade would 
not be so good as that of a single prosper- 
ous County in the United States. The 
money we pay them goes almost entirely 
to fatten a ring of political vampires 
about the palace at Madrid. We are 
the only civilized Nation in the World, 
except England, which does not raise its | 
All the other 
Nations of Europe early recognized that 


sugar under its own flag. 


the drain of money out of the country 
for sugar was an impoverishment of the 
people, and took prompt measures to 
turn the golden stream into the pockets 
The instant that | 
Germany became a united Nation she | 





of their own farmers. 


took steps to provide for the production 


of her own sugar, and did this so wisely 
and well that within 14 years she raised 
not only all that her people needed, but 
began exporting it. If Germany was 
able to do this in her little area of 
208,000 square miles, we certainly ought 
to be able to do it in our magnificent 





empire of 5,000,000 square miles. 
The action of the majority of the | 
House is criminal demagogy, and re- | 





year out of the pockets of our farmers. 
These are some of the major items in 

the farmers’ account against the Wilson 

Bill. 


cheese, milk, vegetables, fruits, nuts, etc., 


The minor ones, such as eggs, 


make a list too long to recapitulate and 
discuss. In 1891, out of a grand total 
of $844,916,196 of imports, $409,061,- 
956, or nearly one-half, were purely agri- 
cultural articles, which came intc compe- 





gj tition with the products of our own 


= 
= 


‘farms. The leading items in this 
| monstrous array were: 
Sugar a me geen seceee ces a $109,380,341 
Animals and their ucts, exce 
wooland silk...... eons onnen panwee ese 48,277,970 
Fibers (wool, silk, cotton, flax, hemp, 
| jute, sisal, éte...... seccegeccewcssese 61,490,517 
' TPreadstulle ... cs .ececew cece an eves ccaces 5,500,000 
Fruits and mute ...... seecessecwses sree 26,015,174 


| BROS e009 oc ccc cece cose Pecegues cncpes Foee 1,797,406 
Rice and Vee MOAL..6+ swore scree ceeees 4,550,540 
| © LEAL .01s 0000 capesrtessees 00g 

O09? cat Pee cSt ves ote 


| pugnant to the soundest principles of | 
| political economy. 
| 





Brrore the imposition of the duties 
on agricultural prodacts there were im- 
ported into this country every year— 


Horses, head. . 2... 


$e aes 62,000 
Beef cattle, head. . . . 2. 2 2 80,000 
Beans and peas, bushels. . . . . 1,942,804 
Hops, pounds. . . .... + + %000,000 
Hay, tons . ~ 2 © © 0 cc 6 =(fS00,269 
Ruckwheat, bushels. ..... 55,000 
Flaxseed, bushels. . ... . . 1,583,940 
Eggs, dozea. . . . 6 6 « » + - 16,000,000 
Sauerkraut, value. ...... $54,2 
Peemdie, valme. « 2 0 0 8 cs $4,100 
Sweet potatoes, value... .. . $2,564 
Turnips, barrels. ..... 200,000 


The Wilson Bill would take away all 
this market from our farmers. What 
does it offer them in return? 
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THE ‘WILSON BILL. 

As we go to pitdas it seems almost cer- 
tain that the Wilson Bil), with all its 
iniquities, will pag} the House without 
amendment. This'is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to every farmer who sees clearly 
the mammoth wrotig that will be wrought 
by it. So much! opposition has been 
manifested to the bill by the farmers of 
the country, and £0 strongly has this been 
impressed upotl’the Representatives, that 
it was hoped that enough of them would 
have the imdependence and manhood to 
vote against the bill. They gave abundant 
reason for this hope. Enough of them 
to have defeated it freely expressed their 
bitter opposition to it upon the streets, 
in the hotels, and wherever they were 
engaged in private or semi-public con- 
versation. There was at one time a 
strong expectation that they would vote 
te recommit the bill; but they all weak- 
ened when the time came for them to 
stand fast. They were less afraid of the 
righteous wrath of their constituents 
than of the anger of their “ workers,” 
for whom they could not hope to get 
postoffices and clerkships unless they 
voted for the bill. They could hope to 
palaver and hoodwink their constituents, 
but there was no way to placate the local 


bosses who wanted offices. The dis- 


penser of patronage said in almost so | 








Depth of Snow on Ground at 8 


p. m. 











Jan. 29, 1894, 























| New England, where the ground is now 


on Jan. 22. 





chart for Jan. 22. There is, however, but little snow in the Obio Valley. 
where there was none last week, the depth now ranges from one to seven inches. 


‘covered with from 6 to 11 inches. 





| 
Pactgrine 
7 { 
| CULTURE. \ wv Gawveston | 
WEATHER BUREAU. oe | 
Thal t 
} Mark W. Harrington, Ohiec onal 
i} ean. tint 
| \ ° 
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tast of the Missouri Valley the southern limit of snow extends from 300 to. 400 miles southward of that shown . 


In central (linois and along the low 


Ifcavy snows have fallen over - 


From the central Missouri Valley » 

ward to the upper lakes there are from one to eight inches more snow than was shown on the previous chart; \ 
. ; ; ; ea 

| central Nebraska westward over Wyoming and northern Utah there are from two to six inches less snow than was : 


Comparison with the chart for the corresponding week of last year shows that the southern limit to the castward of 


many words: “Vote for the Wilson Missouri Valley at that time was considerably northward of that shown on the current chart, and that there was . 


’ 


Bill, or you get no places,” and the 
crack of the patronage whip brought 
every one into line. 

The farmers must now look to the 
Senate to save them, and if that hope 


fails, the polls next November will not. 


oe - 


OUR SEED OFFER. 


We make an unusually liberal seed 
offer in another column. These seeds 





are all of the best class, and furnished by 
one of the oldest and most reliable houses 
in the country. We guarantee them. 
We offer choice, properly assorted pack- 
ages and Tue’ American Farmer for 
one year for much Jess than the seeds 
can be bought from any reliable house 
in the country. , Read the offer carefully, 
and send in your orders at once. 


i 





THat unconguerable old fighter and 
successful farmér and sheep raiser, Gen. 


| Cassius M. Clay, of: Whitehall, Ky., is 


as full of fire asever. The taxpayers of 
Kentucky are required to fill out and 
sign a printed oath, Gen. Clay recently 
erased all this on his tax bill and sub- 
stituted the following: 


I do solemnly swear that the railway cor- | 


porations of the State and Nation have taken 
possession of the highways, and exercise on 
him and his lands and personal estate un- 


‘limited power of taxation when he has no 


representation, and their decrees are enforced 


| by a hirveling army under the name of de- 


tectives, using force without orders from the 
State or Nation; that on the fifteenth day of 


September, 1393, he had not made a dollar on | 


his personal and real estate, but, on the con- 
trary, had expended several hundred dollars 
in the payment of his laborers; that he has 
nothing that he can sell at a profit, and 
having been reduced from affluence to poverty, 
whilst honestly working for a living, and paid 
all to the usurping railways and their allies, 
the plutocracy of the United States, he is un- 
able and protests against paving anything 
more to the Commonwealth of Kentucky, or 
to the United States of America except under 
forcible compulsion, until the ence Republic 
resumes the liberties inherited by our fathers, 
and may God defend the right. 
A 
Tur Richmond Dispatch, which has 


the largest circulation of any paper in 
Virginia, North or South Carolina, shows 
an intention of getting out of the cuckoo 
Admitting that it is the duty of 
the Southern Democrats to stand. by their 


nest. 


Northern allies, it says: 
But we do not admit that this duty is to be 


used as a means of coercing the Southern | 


Democrats to vote to destroy their pecuniary 
interests. Surely it cannot be seriously in- 
tended that Virginia Congressmen ought to 
vote to put down the immense tobacco trade 
of this State, or to close our cigaret luctories, 
our cigar factories, our plug tobacco factories, 
our cheroot factories, our peanut market, our 
sumac trade, or any other business threatened 
with damaging legislation by the Democrats 
of New England. The coal interests of Vir- 
ginia involve the keeping up of the various 
railroads of this State, some of which roads 
would be unable to run one train a day if 
there were no coal and iron ore, etc., etc., to 
transport. 


Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Tue AmertcaX FARMER. 








Hows. Lew Sperry, Democratic 


Representative from Connecticut, who is 


making such a’ resolute fight to save his | 


constituents from being robbed by the 
Wilson Bill, is being strongly approved 
by all parties.” The Hartford Times, 
the leading Democratic paper of Con- 


necticut, says: . 

Mr. Sperry is :not-a “cuckoo”? Congress- 
man; he does his own thinking. And he will 
have the approval of a majority of the voters 
of the First District of Connecticut. It will 
strengthen instead of harming him to stand 
firmly by his own principles. Mr. Sperry is 
no mere echo of anybody’s orders. He has 
the brain and the nerve to see his way clear, 
and to stand firmly by his convictions. Such 
a man, in either party in Congress, wins re- 
spect. He has more ipfluence than any 
merely ‘‘me too’? Congressman would have 
in the House, as well as at home. 


Ps 


Tue Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer, 
which has been a clamorous tariff re- 
former since a time whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, has 
come out squarely against the injustice 











cents a years 


and iniquities of the Wilson Bill. 


| siderably less snow on the ground tha: 


region there is now little or none-—Mar 


1 at this time, exce 


K W. Hiarrineron, Chief of Bureau. 


pt over the northern portion of the Lower Michigan Penin. 
ay » } +5 . } “hes Ice © . 7 F : ; : 4 

| Where there is now from 12 to 18 inches less snow than at the close of January, 1893. At that time Montana, Wai 
ton, and the northern portions of Oregon and Idaho were covered with from 6 to 12 inches of snow, over much of 


Wi i 





Hon. Marktorr Brosiv=, of Penn- 
sylvania, eloquently combatted in the 
House the fallacy that wool is “raw 
material,” 





He also spoke strongly on 
The 
State of Pennsylvania devotes about 
_ 28,000 and the 
| product averages 30,000,000 pounds a 


| year. 


| behalf of the tobacco growers. 


acres to tobacco, 
The great increase in the im- 
portations of Sumatra tobacco had re- 
duced the average price of tobacco in 
that State from 14 cents to 54 and 6 
On the first 


crop sold after the passage of the Mc- 


cents a pound in 1890. 


Kinley Bill the growers realized from 
25 to 40 per cent. more on their tebacco, 
and the gain to the farmers of Lancaster 
The 


Sumatra tobacco was absolutely without 


County alone was fully $500,000, 


merit, except its smoothness and color, 
, and the fact that one pound of it would 
| cover four times as many cigars as the 
| It lacked 


| finest domestic 
flavor and fragrance 


wrappers. 
utterly the of 
American tobacco. It was so bitter and 
/mauseating that cuttings could not be 
| used as fillers except in minute quanti- 
| ties, mixed with other tobacco. Most 
experienced smokers would not touch a 
The | 


question was whether we should sacrifice | 


cigar with a Sumatra wrapper. 


our farmers for the benefit of a gang of 
| Chinese coolies working for 10 cents a 


| day in silver, or less. 
iL 


THE PICTURE TELLS. 
The picture with the explanatory 
sketch under it has proved so educa- 





‘the last 10 years changed the whole 
| foree of modern journalism. But it has 


| been in the past merely a skit or a per- 
| sonal description, or the detail of some 
event. Suppose the picture and the 
| writing be utilized together, to tell al- 
most all the world has offered, and 
suppose, additionally, that a great 
series of such combination be offered to 
the readers of a newspaper for almost 
' nothing! That is what Tur AMERICAN 
FarMER is enabled to do now. The 
explanation appears in another column. 
A great series of views, of a character 


newspaper enterprise, is put in the hands 
of THe AMERICAN Farmer readers at 
practically no price. It is one of the 
events in the story of all journalism, 
and it is a striking illustration of what 
the newspaper may accomplish. Ten 
years ago, five years ago, or one year 
ago, the thing would have been impos 
sible. 

The adornment of the home is not 
what it used to be. There was a time 
when what was artistic and great cost 
more then what is material. The en- 
graving of any value was more expensive 
then the old horse-hair sofa, beloved of 
our ancestor. But art and science have 
made great leaps, and the beautiful 
work of art upon the center-table is now 
within the reach of all who are refined 
enough or wise enough to secure it. 
Tae AmericaN Farmer offers an op- 
portunity to secure such work at a price 
which is hardly to be considered, but 
which will surpass in beauty and value 
| almost anything ever given to the public. 
| But a little clipping from these columns, 
a little letter writing, and the end is 
gained. An advertisement in another 
column explains the details. 








PERSONAL. 


Alfred Pinchot is the first American to be 
graduated at a school of forestry and take up 
forestryas a profession. He is the consulting 
forester on the estate of George W. Vander- 
bilt in the North Carolina Mountains. 


Hon. August Post, of Iowa, received the 
high but well carned compliment of a sixth 








tional and attractive that it has within | 


never offered before in the history of | 


election as ‘Treasurer and Secretary of the 


Farmers’ Alliance. No man in the organi- | 
zation has done more or better work thau he. 

The new President of the Farmers’ Alliance 
is Mr. Elwood Furnas, of Nevada, lowa, and 
an enterprising, progressive farmer, who has 
made his farm pay. He is a well educated, 
refined man, and has been in the Alliance 
since its organization. 


John A. Becker, President of the Baltimore 
Cactus Society, and the owner of one of the | 
finest collections of cacti in the United States, | 
is negotiating with Gustavo Schribe, of Mex- 
ico, tor the purchase by the socieiy of the 
Mexican exhibit of cacti at the World’s Fair. 
The exhibit includes one specimen valued at 
31,000, 

Hon. Edwin Willits, the retiring Assistant 
| Secretary of Agriculture, was given a_re- 
| ception at the Ebbitt House in Washington 
| last week. Among those present were Secre- 

tary Morton, the new Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
| Dabney: Mr. G. W. Hill, Dr. Salmon, Dr. 
; Wiley, Dr. Riley, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Marx, 
| Chiet Harrington, of the Weather Bureau, 
and many others. 


| Ananthorized biography of the late “* Uncle | 
Jerry *’ Rusk will shortly be issued. All the 
General's papers have been placed by Mrs. 


| Rusk in the hands of Col. Henry Casson, for | 
many years Gen. Rusk’s Private Secretary | 
while at Madison, Wis., and Washington, to | 
whom the preparation of the werk has been in- | 
| trusted. With Col. Casson will be associated | 
George William Hill, Chief of the Editorial | 
Division of the Agricultural Department. 
Intense excitement prevails at Weston, O., 
over the robbery of Joseph Shipman, a farmer 
ot Wood County, on the night of Jan.27. As 
he passed a barn he received a terrible blow 
on the back of the head that felled him to the 
ground. Two masked men then pounced on 
him; one held a chloroformed handkerchief | 
over his mouth, while the other went through | 
his pockets. The robbers obtained about | 
$1,500. His skull was fractured and he 
cannot live. 





Charles A. Wetmore, for many years promi- | 
nent in California wine making, has come to 
Washington to try to save the present law | 
| protecting sweet wines, If the sweet wine | 
clause in the Wilson Bill becomes a law. the | 
importers of French wines may land them in | 
| New York for 23 centsa gallon. As the pres- | 
ent duty is 50 cents a gallon, the loss which | 
Calitornia wine makers will suffer will be ap- 
preciated. With the high price of labor they 
| cannot compete, and French imports will 
| drive them out of the business. 

There has been some friction bet ween Presi- 
dent Craighead, of the Farmers’ College at 
| Port Hill, 8. C., and J. S. Newman, the Pro- 
| fessor of Agriculture. No one knows exactly 
| what was the cause of it, but it has led to the 
| Trustees asking for the resignation of Prof. 
| Newman, which he at once tendered. Prof. 
| Newman, who stands very high as an Agri- 

cultural scientist, went to the college at its 
| foundation from the Auburn (Ala.) College, 
| where he had attained much reputation. The 
| resignation took effect Feb. 1, and a com- 
| mittee of three was appointed to find a suit- 
| able successor. It is not known what Prof. 
| Newman's plans are. 


COMPLIMENTS. 








You descrve the support of every farmer in 


!who, in a 





the country.—-Gro. T. Perrit, Oneida Kan. 
| All my neighbors ax well pleased with 
| THE AMERICAN FaxMEkR.—BENJ .F. WIL- 
| LIAMS, Peekskill, N. Y. 

| Itike your valuable paper very much for 
the useful articles it publishes, and also for 
the grand stand it is making for the rights of 
furmers. I hope all their eyes will be opened 
as to what is best for them. —FPERKDINAND 
SMITH, Wilson, Kan. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER is certainly en- 
titled to all the attention that I can call to it, 
and you can rely upon my doing all that I 
can in that direction. The articles on silos and 
grasses in the last number I consider as well 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
a 3 
What They Think of Our Watch. 
The watch is a dandy.—F. Smiru, Wilson, 
Kan. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. By. L. R. 
Taft, Professor of Horticulture and Land- 
scape Gardening, Michigan Agricuitural Col- 
lege. Hlustrated. New York: Orange Judd 
Company. 1894. Price, $1.50. 

The immense quantities of vegetables and 
| flowers now grown under gtass for the Winter 
markets of the large cities has given a great 
impulse to the building of forcing houses and 
beds, and many changes and improvements 
have been made in their original construction 
for the purpose of securing more sunlight, 
better heating and closer adaptation to plant 
needs. These are fully described and illus- 
trated in this timely volume. ‘The author 
has made, at the Michigan Experiment 
Station, a careful, comparative test of the 
various methods of building, glazing, venti- 
lating, and heating greenhouses, which he was 
able to do with scientifie accuracy, by reason 
ot his 15 years’ experience in greenhouse 
management and a large experience in green- 
house construction, together with his carefal 
study of the methods employed by the leading 
flower and vegetable growing establishments 


worth a year’s subscription.—D. MAGNER, : 


and conservatories, hotbeds. and « 

forcing houses, and pits all receive ft 
detailed treatment. The hicid des 

each topic, and the 11s d ; 
trations, make every detail cl » both the 
amateur and professions! carder Horist 
and enable the beginner to ow i without 
fear of loss { 
rangement 


Poul clpulrs ¢ otis} 


{ YOUNG Miss GIipbDY. By Aibert B ie 


lished by G W. Dillingham, New Y :. PP 

wlcents, 

Whether business he brisk or dudl with the 
hook trade in general, the sale ot Albert Ross's 
novels seems to “goon torever.”’ They ‘ap 
pear now regularly in Jane and January. In 
less than tive vears Ditlineluua has printed 


B55,000 of them, and he conlidently exper 
to reach a full million betore the end 
Young Miss Giddy, just issmed, gives 1 
wuthor an opportunity to take his read 
friends through Florida, New Ovlozns 
Mardi Gras time, Texas and Mexico. a tt 
himself made with great pleastire a ven 
It also enables him to answer a womans 


of isa) 


boston newspaper, recent! 


pressed the belief that young girls ine! ies 
misbehave would do so in spite of chap 
age. It is evident that Mr. Noss th 


experiment of permitting eins to hiv 
OWN Way a very dangerous one 


OUR FARMING: Or. How We It 
Down Farm Bring Hoth Protii i! 
By T. B. Terry. Publisicd by the 4% 
Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. Price. =. 
Notes. 


The lth annual catalog of Frank bord & 
Son, seedsmen and nursery men. iavernnsa. O., 
is a neat, compact little pamphlet. meaty 
with information. 

Harris's Rural Anaual for 94 


has Gs 


lustrated pages full of intormation about 
seeds, flowers, vegetables, shrubbery, tert 


lizers. etc. Published by the Joseph Harris 
Co., Moreton Faim, Menroce Co.. N.Y. 


D. Landreth & Sons, 2] South Sixth sireet, 
Philadelphia, Pa., mark their Toth sear of 
successful business by a catalog of °° Are " 


seeds which have been sown every yeu 
110 vears, and have never been surpis 
excellence. ”’ 

Among other interesting features ef Ja! 
Leslie's Popular Mouthly tor February is an 
account of ex-King Joseph Bonaparte’s resi- 
dence at Bordentown, N. J., and a historical 
sketch of the growth of the piano. The maga- 
zine is finely illustrated throughout. Pub- 
lished at 110 Fifth Avenne, N.Y. Price, 25 
cents. 

The-Man-that-Draws-the-Handecart is’ the 
curious title of an article by Dr. Edward Ig- 
gleston in Larper’s Magazine tor Pebruars 
The name was originally given by the Indians 
of the Northwest to George Northrup, a 
famous scout nnd hunter. Dr. Eggleston in 
the article pays an interesting tribute to a 
wellnigh forgotten hero. 

Northrup, Braslan, Goodwin Co.*s catalog 
of ‘* Northern Tested Seeds’? for 1894 has on 
its cover a spirited chromo of a husking |» 
with a stalwait young tarmer boy, who | 
found a red ear, trying to Kiss a very pr 
and buxom girl, in which attempt he se 
likely to succeed. This is only the begin Y 
of the good things in the book. Pablisied at 
10 Bridge Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In Harper's Young People tor Jan. 25 
are delightful stories and sketches in} 
while an article on Light Bent Tron 
furnishes some very helptul ideas to boy 
sessed of any ingenuity. <An_ illus 
study of ‘* Flying Machines”? gives the 
progress in the art of flying, particula 
ing the advances made by a German in: 
who has himself “flown ’? 250) yards \ 
tower, alighting in safety at the end « 3 
flight. 

Worthington’s Illustrated Mey 
February contains articles by Ani 
Richard Burton, James Weir, j) ., 
Martha McCullouch Williams, W. \. > \, 


Anne Louise Brackenridge, Samuel |’ 
D. Rollins Brown, Gerard de Nerval. \ [tb 
Holden, Francis Lynde, Eila | 


Waltor Blackburn Harte, August: \S 
Kate Sanborn, Edith Brower, Lilliu 
ing, Katherine Lee Bates, C. L. Brin: 
A., Effie Merriman, and Albert) [eect 
Paine. All finely illustrated. Pullisict 
Hartford, Conn. Price, 25 cents. 

A larger volume than ever bet 
numbering over 360 pages, but seld 
sume price as when, in the 40's, 11 | 
only 60 pages, the New York 77ibu 
nac for 1894 comes to us this week 
rearranged, freshened up to date. * 
riched by the addition of new feat 
book contains an almost unlimited « 
statistics on every conceivable subject, 
concerns the whole people of the | 
States, with much which interesis © 
political parties or other large bodies » 
or women. Some space is given to | 
bullion controversy at the last se~ 
Congress. The results of th 
1893 ave fully reported. The finan 
come of the World’s Fair is also pro} 
sented. There is no partisansiaip 1 | 
tents of the 7ribuue Almanac, anid : 
can accept with confidence its stu'> 
coinage, circulation, foreign trace, 
population, pensions, revenues, haus’ 1 
vorce, marriage, sports, legal holds fet 
the hundreds of other things treat do ; 
facts about prominent societies in the | 
States are given more space than usu r 
Almanac for 1894 is a most valuable boos’ 
reterence. It is indexed thoroughly ane 


) 
eit 








| in the langer uses 


Price, 25 cents a copy. 
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FREE W0Ok 
a. 
Conclusion of the Debate— 
Duties to be Taken 


Off Immediately. 


--—_—_— 


The 


My. Wilson (W. Va., Dem.) offered 
nt to the tariff bill, providing 
woot clause should take effect 


uo 

a Dem.) and Warner i. Ba 
wea theamendment. They wanted 
ry to have the benetit of cheaper 
ediately 
D.. Rep.) re minded them that 
caid free wool would raise prices, 
\ Y.. Hep.) offeved an amendment 
. date Oct. 1, 1898. He wanted 
full opportunity to get in 
change. Besides, there | 

ns between now and 
would have a chance to 
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haves 
the 
elect 
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' 
opposed Pavne's 
the of the woolen 
who were being compelled to 

] 
fon 


woul 
cil yueit 


a Dem.) ; 
. ‘ | 
: nt om ntevest 
an 


Ly) 
may 





TUTrEPs, 


p 


ted out that there was a 
the Democratic 
eetiect of the bill on prices. 

( offered a substitute that the 
lanse take effect immediately on 


si 


b e ews ol 


stot 
"n ’ 
tthe bill 
Rep Str pp rted Payne's 

ivor of free wool | 
that time should 

Spring clip of 


wis inf 


but te 


he 
, on | 
the eriairon vers 
inconsistencies of | 


hn 


ring 


a rr a a 

Mahon (Pa., Rep.) said that he represented 
a farmer district, and he made this déclaration 
without fear of successful contradiction, that 
if any man who says that the farmers of this 
country have been on <i and oppressed by 
the Republican poliéy of protection for the 
last 32 years will with me into my State, 
up through the Chester Valley, Lebanon Val- 
ley, and the other great valleys of that State, 
I will show him a country that in beauty and 
magnificence would put out of sight Eden 
itself. 

Clark (Mo., Dem.) wanted free wool at 
once. In the campaign of 1592 we made the 
welkin ring with our denunciations of the 
McKinley Bill. From every hilltop and in 
every valley we declared that protection was 
an unmitigated fraud and that it was uncon- 
stitutional. Yet we here stand, 15 months 
after that election, in which we won an un- 
precedented, an overwhelming, victory, and 
we have done nothing to remove the fraud; 
we have done nothing to wipe out this uncon- 
Stitutional legislation. And we now have a 





, have aided them in the development and im- 


rT 
years. Until October, 1890, there was a duty | 


of 10 cents a bushel on barley imported into | Ci 


the United States. From 1884 to 1890, in- 
cluding both years, we imported from Canada 
72,173,458 bushels of barley, for which we | 
paid the Canadian, not American, formers 
$46,948,575, less the cost of transportation. 
That vast sum of money distributed among 
the Western and Northwestern farmers as it 
should have been, in exchange for this one 
item of their production, would materially 


provement of their farms and in the payment | 
of those mortgages about which so much has | 
been said by the gentlemen on the other side 


_of the House. Since October, 1890, the 


proposition to postpone the operation of this | 


relief to a further day. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican sile.| We will do no such thing. 
Were we honest thea? If so, we ought to be 
honest now and put in practice what we 
preached in 1892. 

Burrows (Mich., Rep.) read a letter from 
T. O. Farey, a prominent luamberman, banker, 


| and Democrat, of Constantine, Mich., protesi- 
| ing that free wool meant the destruction of 
| wool growing in Michigan. 


, Tawney, ** but to-day there is practically no 


| plause. ] 


Replying to Enloe’s statement “that the | 
farmers of the country did not know what | 


| they wanted,’ Grout (Vt.) read the protest of 
| the National Grange against reducing pro- 
| tection 


to farmers, tor 
maiutactu re rs, 

Coombs (N. Y., Dem.) supported the Com- 
mittee’s date. If we have endured the evils 


while retaining it 


| for so long a time we can. with the certainty 
| that the change is to be made. wait « little 


longer in order to save them from the eon- 
fusion and disaster inevitable upon a change 
made in the middle ef the business season. 


| We are not here, as Democrats, to perorms it 


— 
Payne Ss 
State 
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supported 
‘ed out that in his 
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Rep.) supported Payne's 
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up the mills, and give 

to theonsmads in his Stats 
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irman of the Committee on | 
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ps. but should have to vote for 
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» the American people from the 
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wool than any other in 
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aid the n 
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hairine 
was elected, and then 
the warehouses of 
labile wool, 
ted that the elec- | 
olv and the country 
rit 


OTe 
e fullot 


Dem. 


tr re 
uns 
ins 
w 
possible mel, 
Tex., 1 iid he 
much in the people who made | 
sin the people who boucht the 
Phere were only 8,000,000 of 
HO OOO O00 of the lntie r 
»., Dem.) said that the people | 
had no understood that the 
latform meant free wool, but a | 
nue. Tariff for revenne meant | 
should receive share of inci- | 
teetion, He denied that weol was 
al, Still he doubted whether the 
n of the wool interests of Wyoming | 
an unmixed Cattle would 
e] lace of she ey and cattle were in the 
ohooh tay better tor the country. 
H Mo... Dem.) wanted all the duties ent | 
low and as fast as possible. He 
would vote the Wilsow Bill, “though he 
believed it infamous,”? and thought it the 
duty of every Democrat te do so. 


t wor was not 


t 


its 


evil. 


Ha 


dowh as 


tant 


Hartman (Mont., Rep.) sapperted Payne's | 
amendment. Montana and Canada were 
serpy lbyvonlyanimaginary line. Exactly | 


the svime sheep, wool, grasses, soil, and climate 
] the line In t=! the 
pherd received from 15 te 
tnd for his while the 
mm 10 to 12 ecnt 
fep.), replying to the assertion | 
Was comix Ned to sell 
e tmrde market, spoke oft the 
home nm which the Me 
rovided 
Dem 


oth sides ot 
oo 
op 
\ oo, Cn 
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| 


his | 


irket 


wanted free wool, and 


ep.) favored the Payne amend 
Ark., Dem.) wanted free | 
est moment, but supported 
date in order to give all in- 
idjust themselves, 
ep. ) said there was litte hope 
\hen the judgment is already 
h He speke at length 
eaper goods to the con 
nument is that by de- 
vool industry, now 
sheep and yielding over 
lal income to ourown people, 
They say this 


“ e eur 


Thaiiele st tm 
sine! 


" OM Cn 


Sten 
iper clothes! 

ense hene fit 
however, that a special fallacy 


) a day cost $150. 
} or 14 acres could be bought tor S50. 


- | to 





sargument as to the extent of 
\dmitting that there would | 
iol price in one point of view, 
Its extent? Upon this ques- 
ticular attention to testimony 
found in the report of the hear- 
Ways and Means Committee. 
of Philadelphia, probably one of 
found students of the wool in- 
s country, on examination before 
tee most completely exposed the 
and demonstrated the extrava- 
‘| falsity of his statement. Mr. 
put to him the free trader's fa- 
lion by saying: 


the furmers in the older States where 
flocks are small have to pay more 
1 the woolen goods purchased for 
than they receive in protection on 
Yseil. The dill 
it losing business to them, would 


ce answered 


t think so. For instance, this suit of 
pouting to his own suit) contains three 
wool If we had free wool, the 

| it would prot ubly cost 9) cents, 
Kinley Law as at first proposed it 
tsi) ‘The farmer who wears u suit 
this pays ® cents more under the 
by il) than it be had sold bis frce wool 


tice further testifies that there is an 
mong the farmers of Ohio of about 
percapita; that the sheep will yield 
pounds of wool each—that is, about 
ds for the flock: that in scouring 
xe Will be one-half, leaving 500 
ured wool. 

he taurmer sells that wool at 60 
200 for his scoured wool. but if 
u London at the free-trade price he 
or 150, ‘The gentleman from Arkan- 
eckinridge] put to the witness this 
ory: “You are not prepared to say 
lurmer makes or loses by the tariff 
vl schedule?”? To whieh the wit- 
‘ this significant answer: “The wool 
its for four in family] in free-trade 
es him $7.80 and reduces his in- 
Mr. Breckinridge said: ‘*That 
n the calculation you have just 
Mr. Justice says: “Because ‘you 
“round that you are not going to re- 
Vaves Of labor.”’ This suit given as 
Was One Costing $27 at wholesale, at 
less than $80, and the wool cost was 
Now, take a suit costing $13.50 
\ val cost to the consumer would be 
‘ cents, and this on a most comfort- 
uit. This is the enormous sacri- 

* lor protection! 
fenn., Dem.) and Simpson (Kan., 

ed immediate action. —~ 

iteomery (Xy., Dem.) urged the com- 
» SOas net to uum 

Liest, 


s 


‘ 


d 


ce th 
Asya 


I 


tie) 
ik 


ce 


rence in this tariff | 


‘ malt being raised to 30 per cent. 


surgical operation, but by the use of adequate 
remedies to build up the industries of the 


} country and make them permanently pros- 


perous. It is not our poliew te destroy or 


| «ripple any existing industry, but to make 
| them more vigorous and virile 


Funk (TL, Rep.) said he had been a firmer 
all his life, as his tather had been betore him. 
He remembered the good old free-trade times 
in Illinois when corn for 10° ceuts 
bushel, and it took 1,800 bushels te buy 


sola a 


| Wagon that was net so good as one which 


could be bought to-day foi Then a 


mowing machine which would mew five acres 
Now one that could mow 12 


Sol. 


The Committee then rose 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 17. 
Hatch (Mo., Dem.) speke in taver of 
wool. He said there was not one firmer in it 
hundred who raised sheep for the wool. 
Whenever the tariff on wool had been raised 


tree 


American wools declined in price 


Byinum 
ration of the wool 
schedule to take effect. 


| State of Montana, in the County of Gallatin 


| mun who denounces American barley as in- 
Ind, Dem.) spoke ia favor of ex- | 
| tending the time for the ope 


Cannon (ill., Rep.) asserted that woel lad | 


been as cheap in this country since the first of 
last June as it could be bought in Australia 


he said, turning to the Democrats, 
‘and then why can’t you manufacture woolen 
as cheaply now atter the Ist 
August?” 

There was a great deal of uproar while Mr 
Cannon was speaking, and the lack of at- 
tention of the Democratic side areused his ire. 

McCall (Mass.. Rep.) was granted foui 
minutes, and spoke in opposition to the free 
wool clause, 

Wilson spoke briefly, and then the House 
proceeded to 


wool,”’ 


goods as 


VOTE ON THE AMENDMENTS, 
which were as follows: 

Wilson's amendment proposed that the free 
wool clause of the Tariff Bill should go into 
effect Aug. 1, 1894, 

Payne (N. Y., Rep.) offered an amendment 
to this, making the time Oct. 1, 1898 
these Johnson (O., Dem proposed a substi- 
tute providing that the clause should go into 
effect immediately after the passage of the 
bill. 

To this substitute an) amendinent was 
offered by Bowers (Cal., Rep.) fixing the date 
of operation ef the clause as Dec. 31, 1899 

The vote was first taken on Payne's amend- 


| ** You have discounted the till in the price of | 


ot. 


| growers of tobacco of East Windsor, Conn., 


| shippers of Michigan, for an appropriation of 


| zoo River. 


; and operate a railway through Oklahoma and 


a) 
ror, 


| Oregon, against free wool. 


ment, and it was lost by a strict party vote. | 


the vote, on division, being: Yeas, 21; nays, 
151; and by tellers, veas, 65; nays, 154. 
The vote was taken on Bowers’s amendment 
the substitute, which was lost, and then 
on the substitute proposed by Johnson. 

Contrary to expectation, this was agreed to, 
on a vote by tellers, of, veas, 11%; nays, 102 
reversing the vote on division, which was, 
yeas, 68; nays, 89. 

— oe _—— 


BARLEY. 


, 


It Has an Inning and a Knockout in | 


the House. 
Jan. 19 Representative J. A. Tawney, of 
Minnesota, whose district comprises the 


Counties of Dodge, Tillmore, Freeborn, Hous- 
ton, Mower, Olmstead, Steele, Wabasha, 
Wauseka, and Winona made a strong argu- 
ment against the reduction of the duties on 
barley. His district was the largest pro- 
ducer of barley in the country. In 12391 
Minnesota produced 11,681,889 bushels of 
barley, and of this 3,501,663 bushels were 
raised in three Counties of his district, Mower, 
Olmstead, and Winona. His people were pro- 
testing earnestly against the reduction of the 
duties. More than 1,600 of his constituents, 
actual farmers who tilled the soil with their 


hands, not political farmers who worked 
farms with their tongues and raised nothing 
but h——l and free trade, had signed protests 


against the Wilson Bill. The barley growers 
had no opportunity to be heard before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
malsters of Oswego and Butthlo, who were a 
political power, did have a hearing, and got 
ample protection for themselves, the duty on 
Prior tothe 
passage of the McKinley Bill the farmers of 
Minnesota were not able to ship their barley 
east in competition with Canadians, owing to 
the difference in freight rates. ‘The Canadians 
could ship at one cent a buslicl by lake, while 
if cost the Minnesotians °%) cents by rail. 
Before the passage of the McKinley Bill 
Minnesota raised only 7,957,000 bushels a 
year. In 1892 the State raised 15,458,350, 
more than doubling the production in three 


Babie 


ought to be fat. They are 
sickly when thin and thin 
when their food does not 
nourish them. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites, makes 
babies fat and well, strength~ 
ens growing children and 
nourishes mothers. Physicians, 








sarily injure ; 
i 


the world over, endorse it. 


ye deceived by Substitutes! 


Hives dvs Scott & Bowne, N.Y, Ail Druggiste, 


But the | 


| Hartford County, Conn., against reduction 
| on foreign wrappers. 





| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| ing duty on potatoes. 


lurmers of this country have supplied our 
harley market and received. the large sums 
theretofore paid to the Canadian farmer. 

Mr. Lockwood (N. Y., Dem.) asked Mr. 
Tawney whether he did not know that Ca- 
nadian barley sold in the regular market for 
from 10 to 20 cents a bushel more than Ameri- 
can barley. 

‘No sir, I do not know it,” said Mr. Taw- 
ney. 

“Then you have no information on the 
subject,’’ said Mr. Lockwood. 

* There was a difference in the price before 
the passage of the McKinley Bill,” said Mr. 


difference in price. The farmers in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota ave raising as good barley 
as 18 raised in Canada.”’? [Republican ap- 


AN UPROAR IN THE HOUSE. 


** No, sir,”’ Mr. Lockwood contradicted, 
“there is nota spot in the United States 
where Canadian barley can be raised.’’ 

Mr. Bowers (Cal., Rtep.)—We raise better 
harley in California. [Great uprear and con- 
fusion. | 

Mr. Tawney—They raise as good barley in 
the State which the gentleman from New 
York represents, 

Mr. Lockwood—You are entirely misin- 
formed on that question. You cannot raise 
ia the State of New York, or any other State, 
barley equal in quality to the barley raised 
in Canada. [Murmurs of dissent from the 
Republican side.] Canadian barley does not 
come into competition with American barley. 
Canadian barley fetches to-day 15 cents a 
bushel more than American barley. [Great 
uprear and confusion. ] 

(. S. Hartman, Moutana, said: In reply to 
the gentleman from New York, whoannounced 
that barley in this country as good as Ca- 
nadian barley cannot be raised, permit me to 
say that George Kinkle, manager of the Man- 
hattan Malting Company, and Mr. Henry 
Alteubrand, President of the same company. 
whose address is 36 Wallstreet, New York, in- 
formed me that the best barley produced on 
the American continent is produced in the 


to-day. [Prolonged applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Let me say, in addition to that, 
that these men are the largest brewers and 
mitlsters in the United States. Their opinion 
is worth more than the opinion of the gentle- 


terion 
— ee eee = 
PETITIONS AND BILLS. 
Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 
SENATE, 
MonpbaAy, JAN. 15. 

By Mr. Hawley: From 24 farmers and 
against any change in the duty on cigars and 
tohacco, 

TUESDAY, JAN. 16. 


By Mr. Cullom: From fruit growers and 
$25,000 for the improvement of the Kalama- 


By Mr. Allen: From Nebraska, a bill to 
open up and dispose of the public lands of 
Fort McPherson Military Reservation. 

By Mr. Martin: A bill to authorize the 
Oklahoma Central Railroad Co., to constract 


Indian Territorics. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 24. 
by Mr. Hill: From Gardner’s Corners 
(;range, No. 560; Bath Grange, No. 116; Lan- 
singville Grange, and Rose Hill Grange, New 
York, for regulating tariff in oleomargarine. 
FrIpay, JAN. 26. 
By Mr. Mitchell: From wool growers of 
By My. ilill: From farmers of New York, 
for regulating the traffic in oleomargarine. 
HOUSE, 
SATURDAY, JAN. 13. 
By Mr Sperry: From growers of tobacco of 


Monpbay, JAN. 15. 


By Mr. Grosvenor: From farmers of Ross 
County and others against the Wilson Bill. 
Also from farmers pf Hocking County and 
Vinton County, against the same. 

By Mr. Covert: Irom 80 citizens of Suffolk, 
County, N. Y., for the retention of the exist- 


By Mr. Curtis: From wool growers of 

Yates Center, Kan., against free wool. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 16. 

By Mr. Bell: From Colorado Forestry As- 
sociation, relative to unlawful removal of tim- 
ber from Government lands. 

By Mr. Shaw: From farmers and dealers in 
barley, against the reduction of duty on same. 

By Mr. Grosvenor: From farmers, against 
the Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Hall: From citizens of Geodhue 
County, Minn., in favor of the present duty 
on barley. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 17. 

By Mr. Broderick: From the National 
(irange, Kansas, against reduction of present 
tariff on farm products. Also from Jefferson 
County farmers, against the Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Paschal (by request): From citi- 
zens of San Saba County, Tex., for the reten- 
tion of the tariff on wool. 

By Mr. Payne: From California raisin 
«rowers, against reduction on raisins. Also 
from 119 wool growers of Ontario County, 
N. Y., against the Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Pickler: From citizens of South 
Dakota, against free wool. 

$y Mr. Thomas: From farmers and others 
of Trowbridge, Mich., against the Wilson 
Rill. 
THURSDAY, JAN. 18. 
3y Mr. Arnold: From farmers of Bollinger 
County, Mo., against a new issue of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

by Mr. Grosvenor: From farmers and others 
of Logan, O., against the Wilson Bill. 

Ry Mr. Grout: From 19 farmers of Vernon, 
Vt., against the same. 

By Mr. Heiner: From farmers and wool 
growers of Indiana County, Pa., against the 
same. 

By Mr. Northway: From Wool Growers’ 
Association of Portage County, O., against 
the same. 

By Mr. Robinson: From farmers of Dela- 
ware County, Pa., against the same. 

By Mr. Sperry: From farmers of cigar leaf 
tobacco, Hartford Conn., against the same. 

FripaAy, JAN. 19. 


| Bill. 
| County, O., against the same. 


County, Wis., against reduction of duty on 


| Iowa, against reduction of duty on barley. 


j farmers and dealers in barley, agninst the 
| Same, 


sae i n 
By Mr. Grows: From 25 farmers of | 
arthage, Athens .» O., against the Wilson | 
Also 67 farmers and others of Meigas | 


By Mr. Haugeait From citizens ot Putfialo 


barley and agaiftS#' the Wilson Pill. 
Mr. Hayes: Frosy ¢itizers of Scott County, 


ty Mr. Updegntf®: rom Herman and other 


TURRDAY, JAN. 25. 


By Mr, Grosveaer: From 33 farmers and 
others of Athens County, O., against the Wil- 
son Bill. 

By Mr. Grout: yom 21) farmers of West- 
minster, Vt., agailist the same. 

By Mr. Hicks: From farmers of Blacklick 
Alliauce, No. 8), of Cambria County, Pa., 
against the Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Joseph: Prom citizens of Cerro, N. 
Mex., against {rec wool. 

By Mr. White: From 11 farmers of Orange, 
O., against the Wilson Bill. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 25. 


sy Mr. Bundy: From farmers and others 
of Lawrence County, O., againat the Wilson 
Bill. 

By Mr. Curtis: 
others of St. 
Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Cousins: From farmers and others 
of Tama County, Iowa, against the Wilson 
Bill, concerning barley. 

By Mr. Sweet: From citizens of Nes Perces 
County, Idaho, against free wool. 

By Mr. Updegraff: From farmers of Spripg- 
field, against reduction on barley. 

FRIDAY, JAN. 26. 

By Mr. Heiner: From farmers and wool 
growers of Purchase Line, Pa., against free 
wool. 

By Mr. Van Voorhis: From citizens of 
Deaventown, O., against free wool. 

MONDAY, JAN. 29. 

By Mr. Hiiburn: From fruit growers of 
California, against reduction on fruit products, 
olive oil, ete. 

By Mr. Joseph: From citizens of Cuba, N. 
Mex., against free wool. 

By Mr. Lacey: From many wool growers of 
Wapello County, against free wool. 

By Mr. Phillips: From 63 citizens of 25th 
District, Pennsylvania, against free wool. 
Also from 20 o0f Butier County, against the 
same. 

3y Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia: From 
citizens of Bridgeport, in favor of free wool. 
2. 


MEETINGS. 


From 917 farmers and 
Lawrence, N. Y., against the 


FARMER 


Gatherings of Those Who Till the 
Soil. 


COLORADO. 

The State Grange at its meeting in Denver 
adopted resolutions recommending the enact- 
ment of effective anti-trust and pure food 
laws and the distribution of mail in the rural 
districts. They declared that while not in 
favor of absolute free trade, they wanted the 
produvers placed on an equal footing with 
the manutacturers as regards protection. 
Free silver was indorsed, and it was agreed to 
organize a Grange Mutual Pireand Lightning 
Insurance Company. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Hampden Harvest Club, one of the 
oldest farmers’ organizations in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, held its 37th annual meeting at 
Chicopee Falls, with its full membership 
present. ‘The membership is limited to 22 
males, with their ladies. Newton Smith, of 
South Hadley. was elected President; Treas- 
urer J. N. Bagg, of West Springfield, was 
re-elected in spite of his protest. This was 
his 36th election. W. H. Porter, of Agawam; 
J.C. Thorpe, ot Holyoke, and Mrs. R. W. 
Beniis, of Chicopee, were re-elected a Commit- 
tee on Membership. Dea H. O. Chapin, of 
Chicopee Falls, presi#€@Q. The subject, ‘* What 
Are the Most Economic Fodder Crops for the 
Dairy,’ was one of great interest. Four es- 
Says were presented on it by four herdsmen 
of expericnce—Phineas Stedman, of Chicopee: 
Newton Smith, of South Hadley Falls; J. C. 
Thorpe, of Holyoke, and Dea H. O. Chapin, 
of Chicopee Falls. With one exception, these 
all favored ensilage as one of the most eco- 
nomic feeds. It is an interesting fact that 
six members of the club now have silos in op- 
eration, and that three or four others are pre- 
paring this Winter to build them. 

The Ayreshire Breeders’ Association held its 
19th annual meeting in the United States 
Hotel, Boston, with a large attendance, in- 
cluding many from distant parts of — the 
country and Canada, Obadiah Brown, of 
Providence, R. L., presided, and Secretary C. 
M.Winstow, of Brandon, Vt.,who is also Secre- 
tary of the Vermont State Board of Agriculture, 
sat at the desk. He reported six accessions and 
six deaths during the year. The Treasurer 
reported a balance on hand of $2,088. Ap- 
propriate tribute was paid to the memory of 
Hon. Frederick L. Ames, one of the pioncers 
of the association. It was decided to offer 
prizes for herds of Ayreshire cows, on the basis 
of butter fat as determined by the Babcock 
test. The following officers were elected: 

President, Obadiah Brown, Providence, R. 
I.; Vice-Presidents, H. B. C. Watson, West 
Farms, N. Y.; L. S. Drew, Burlington, Vt.; 
H. Betts, Wellington, O.; John Stewart, El- 
burn, Ill.; Treasurer, Henry E. Smith, En- 
tield, R. I.; Secretary, C. M. Winslow, Bran- 
don, Vt.; members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, J. D. W. Krebs, Chicago, Ill., and J. D. 
W. French, North Andover. 

The following officers have been elected of 
the Bay State Agricultural Society: President, 
J. D. French, North Andover; Secretary, C. 
Minot Weld, Boston; Irving B. Sayles, Mill- 
bury; Assistant Secretaries, Henry L. Shum- 
way, Boston; Charles A. Mills, Southboro. 
The Vice-lresidents and Trustees of last year 
were re-elected, with two or three changes 
caused by the decease of Trustees. 

NEW JERSEY. 
The Guernsey Breeder’s Association held 





its meeting at Haddonsfield, N. J., and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Henry Marshall, Norway, Pa; Vice-Presi- 


dents, Henry W. Comfort, Fallsington, Pa., 
and Thomas Sharpless, West Chester; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, William B. Harvey, West 
Grove. 

NEW YORK, 

At the annual meeting at Hornellsville of 
the Western New York. Breeders’ Association, 
the following officerewere elected: President, 
B. B. Lord, Sinelairville; Vice-President, H. 
Van Dresser, Cobleskill; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, C. K. Masoti; Hornelisville; Directors, 
Hiram C. Hopkins, Buffalo; F. S. Peer, Mt. 
Morris; A. B. Lawrence, Warsaw, and Charles 
Hartshorn, HornelJsville. 

At the meeting of the Western New York 
Agricultural Society, held at Rochester Jan. 
16, the following, officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Joseph H. Sherman; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chauncey GOStarkweather, jr.; Second 
Vice-President, H. C. Hovey; Third Vice- 
President, W. Bly; Secretary, Homer A. 
Kingsley; Treasurer, F. F. Crittenden; Di- 
rectors for three ‘years, George Cooper and S. 
V. Ely. 








By Mr. Blanchard: From citizens of Eola, 
La.. for a payment of sugar bounty on the 
crop of 1893. ; 

By Mr. Grosvenor: From farmers and 
son Bill. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 20. 

By Mr. Aitken: From growers of Ingham 
County, Mich., against free wool. 

By Mr. Cousins: From farmers of Tama 
County, Iowa, for a just retention oi protection 
on barley and against the Wilson Bill. 

Monpay, JAN. 22. 

By. Mr. Burroughs: From wool growers of 

Washington, Pa., and Ohio County, W. Va., 





against free wool. 


others of Athens County, O., against the Wil- | 


Prevent the Grip 
Dr. Cyrus Edson of the New York board of 
Health says that to prevent the Grip, you should 
| avoid exposure in inclement weather, and keep 
| your strength up, your blood in good condition 
| and your digestive organs in regular acction. 


ASHINGTON, D. 


C., FEBIATCA™, 1894. 








Raisins Should be Protec\éd. 

Hon. Aathoay Cutminetti, Democrat, who 
represents the Counties of Amador, Butte, | 
Calaweras, EiDorade, Mariposa, Mercer, Ne- | 
vada, Placer, SanJoaquin, Stapislaus. Pao- 
lunine, and \ aba. in California, ex presses him- 
self strongly in favor of protection to lis con- 
stiiuent’s interests by raising the duty on 
raisius, He says: ‘Even with «a duty of two 
cents a poitkd on raisins, it iin pos- 
Sible for the raisin growers of California to 
compete altogether against the imports which 
come into Eastern ports from abroad. Ovean | 
transportation is the cheapest known, while 
the land freights from Califoruia to the East 
will always be at fay higher figures. In 
recent years we have increased our production 
of raisins, so that 25,000,000 people use them, 
Where only 2,000,000 used to be able to pro- 
cure them; but we do not find a market for 
the whole crop, and the unuset portion is, as 
I have said, frequently ted to ihe hogs. We 
are making an endeavor to have the duty at 
least retained at the figures of the present 
law, instead of being cut to a cent and a half 
a pound as is proposed. As raisins ure pro- 
duced only in one section of the United Stites, 
we ought at least be given enough duty to | 
eqalize the transportation rates, and then we | 
can show that we can produce enough raisins 
to supply the whole country, and before long 
the number of people using them will be in- 
creased so as to include every man, woman, 
and child in the country.” 


—_@-— 
$5,000,000 Tobacco Bill Saved. 


CHICAGO. [Special.]— ‘The Chicago Inter 
Ocean's Niustrated Supplement, describing the 
great success and merit of NO-TO-BAC, has 
mide it famous in a day. : 

Mr. H. L. Kramer, the active man, was seen 
to-day at his office, 45 Randoiph St., and in talk- 
ing of NO-TO-BAC’S growth, suid it was hard 
work to keep up with the rapidly increasing de- 
mand, as every box sold advertised NO-TOU- 
BAC'S merit. | 

fle said, “NO-TO-BAC is not sold on the 
strength of the thousands and tens ot thousands 
of testimonial statements, but under an ubso- 
lute guarantec to cure, or money refunded.” 
Nhat made a long story about merit very short, 
as it uabsvlutely protects the user from physical 
Injury or financial loss. ‘* Why," said he, * NO- 
PO-BAC will make 100,00 cures this year, and 
the saving will average $50.00 for everyone 
cured, or a grand total of $5,000,000 saved from 
going up in smoke and out in spit.’ NO-TO- 
BAC is indeed a God-send to the poor man 
these hard times. According tothe tesiimoni Js, 
however, the money saving is the leust con- 
sideration, for almost everyone reports an im- 
provement of the nervous system, increase in 
weight, and a revival of phvsical and mental 
powers that is indeed miracul: us. 

Prominent physicians look upon NO-TO-BAC 
aS great success,and are very free to pre- 
scribe it. 

Livery wholesale drug house in this country 
and Canada sells NO-TO-BAC, and the retail 
druggists are pushed to supply the demands of 
customers; the direct mail demand is imivense, 

Phe cost of NO-TO-BAC compared with the 
results isa smnall matter. as the siving in a week 
pays the cost of acure tora lifetime. NO-TO- 
BA is seld for $1.00 a box, or thres boxes, £2.50, 
with a guarantee to cure. or money refunded. 

A few extra copies of the Inier Ocean Supple- 
ment (§ pages) illustrated in five colors, have | 
been secured und will be mailed tor the asking, 
by addressing The Sterling Remedy Co,, Chicago | 
oflice, 45 Randolph St.; New York office, 10 | 
— Laboratory, Indiana Mineral Springs, 

ud. 
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Plea for West Virginia Coal. 


Eprror American Farmer: You 
will please allow me space in your 
columns for the following article, as I 
am a subscriber of your paper. The | 
interest of West Virginia that the Wilson | 
Bill seems to bear heaviest on is coal. 
As one interested in the welfare and 
general improvement of my country, I 
have watched with satisfaction the re- 
markable development of the coal in- 
terest of West Virginia for the last four 
years up to the 4th of March, 1893. 
Since then there has been a gradual 
decline in the coal mining industry, and 
since the announcement of the Wilson 
Tariff the decline has been tenfold more. 
Why should all this be stopped? Why 
should the greatest industry in this part | 
of the State be thus checked or stopped 
entirely? This is the industry on which 
the greatest number of our people de- 
pend for a support either for work or for 
a market for farm products. To put 
coal on the free list will bring to want 
thousands of able-bodied men and 
women and thousands of helpless chil- 
dren who are unable to make any part | 
of x support if they have nothing to 
work at. Carry this bill into effect and 
you will make thousands of paupers in 
this State. Will you do it? If there 
are any fairminded men in Washington 
City representing the people of this State, 
for God's sake, anl for the sake of hu- 
manity, let the McKinley Tariff Bill 
alone, for under that bill we had _pros- 
perous times. Give us protection from 
foreign Ixbor, and we can have a good 
business revival at an early day. Why 
should Mr. Wilson attempt to destroy 
his own particular industries to demon- 
strate his loyalty to a principal, while in 
other sections of the country he is willing 
to let it rest by a withdrawal of one- 
third of the protection? I do hope that 
you will call all fairminded Democrats 
to this lack of harmony in the Wilson 
Tariff Bill with the view of correcting it. 
As a man and citizen of the State of 
West Virginia of the Congress of the 
United States of America, I ask them to 





« 
‘ 


protection at once, and business will re- 
vive in all the factories, shops, and mines 
now shut down. ‘There would be new 
life infused in them, and in a short time 
we could hear the click of the hammers, 
the singing of the saw, and all machinery 
would be in motion. I hope for better 
days—Wwm. Heary, Basin Spring, W. 
Va. 
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The Alliance Carriage Co. 

The World’s Fair awarded two Medals and 
one Diploma to the Alliance Carriage Com- 
pany for Strength of Work, Beauty of Finish 
and Cheapness of Price. No other Carriage | 
or Vehicle Company of any kind was shown 
this high honor and distinction. You can 
have their latest catalog for the asking. 


Cincinnati, O. 


New Jersey Fruit Packers. 


The fifth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Fruit and Vegetable Packers’ 
Association was held in the West Jersey 
Hotel. Thirty members, representing 
14 canning concerns, were present. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
J. A. Lanning, of Camden; Vice-Presi- 
dent, V. A. Blakely, Bordentown ; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Samuel A. Watson, 
Greenwich. 


ee 


Ex-Vice-President’s Cattle. 





| The tonic and alterative effects of Hood's Sursa- 
| parillaso happily meet the last three conditions, 

that with the protection given by this medicine 
| you need not fear the Grip. 


Hood’s Sarsapariiia 


| Is an inexpensive medicine anda single bottle 
may save you many dollars in doctor's bills and 
much suffering. Get only Hood's. 


~ Hood's Pills act easily, yet promptly. 


Nineteen of the valuable herd of 
| Guernsey cattle owned by Levi P. Mor- 
| ton were killed at Kiierslie, the County 
i seat of Mr. Morton, near Rhinebeck, on 

account of tuberculosis. One of the 
| animals killed received the highest prize 
| at the World’s Fair. The 19 were val- 
ued at $7,000, 





‘not longer hesitate or stumble. 


let the McKinley Bill alone and give us | 


Send for catalog **D,’’ Alliance Carriage Co., | 


SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 





‘The Thing for all Practical, 


Progressive Farmers. 


HE VERY ABLE and ex- 
haustive article and illus- 
tration of the silo in Jan. 
1 issue of Tuk AMERI- 
cAN FARMER shows enter- 
prise and good will toward 
agriculture, and is in per- 
fect accord with the many 
efforts to aid the toiling 

farmer of to-day so heroically put forth 

by this grand old agricultural news- 
paper since it came under my obser- 
vation. 

Allow me to say the most important 
problem for a practical farmer to solve 
this day is to lessen cost and not let 
down quality, but if possible, improve 1t 
with every change made. For 20 years 
past I have made the silo study an object 
lesson, and have traveled thousands of 
miles to see and investigate it and learn 
the business from top to bottom. 

ight years ago I built the first 
single board ceiling silo walls I ever 
saw or heard of; to-day there are thou- 


‘sands of them in the United States, and 


scattered from Maine to Montana north, 
and from Texas to North Carolina south, 


| all of them doing a most successful and 


practical work, and in fact, are the 
cheapest and best silos on earth, and 
why? : 
First, a single thickness of one inch 
board cciling silo, one of the boards 
over four inches wide, and may be less 
when planed and matched (that is 
tongued and grooved), so it will lay 
smoothly and remain in place when wet 
or dry, will swell up water-tight very 
soon after it is filled with ensilage that is 
wet enough to soften up dry cornstalks or 
green, juicy ones, so they will heat up 
and cook in silo and settle down together 
and pack perfectly air-tight and water- 
tight, which is the end of all perfection, 
so far as man’s work is concerned. As 
long as these wooden silos remain filled 
with ensilage this kind of a silo is per- 
fectly air-tight, and all the good of a silo 
is here contained without a possible 
failure. A double board ceiling either 
with or without paper between them is a 
fatal mistake. When the silo is emptied 
of its contents the single ceiling boards 


| will dry out quickly and evenly, and the 


lumber will last for very many vears, 
while the double boards retain moisture 
months and months longer and decay ; 
rot they must inevitably. The heavy 


'stone masonry and concrete wall silos 


absorb both heat and moisture irom the 
ensilage, and it does injure the quality of 
the eusilage near to the sides of the silo. 
Besides being an utter waste of immense 
money in cost of silos, it does not possess 
a single virtue above the simple one 
thickness board ceiling silo. Farmers 
are not to blame for this enormous mis- 
'take. Science and the press have laid 
down infallible rules and the rich ones 
could follow them out, but the poor man 
had to gain wisdom by practical teach- 
ing before he could enter the silo busi- 
ness at all. 

To-day the practical farmer is on top, 
high above the money bags in merit. 
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| CANT QUIT,”! 


Tobacco users say. Ah! maybe you sa 
so yourself. Thefe are millions lik 
ou, with what physicians call a “TOs 
Bacco NERVE” —that is, your nervous 
system is completely under tobacco’ss 
narcotic stimulant, and when you say; ’ 
“| CAN’T QUIT,” you tell the truth: 7 
The proper way is fo treat the dise4 
pend nervous system by using 


MAKES IT 
1c} _ EASY; 


because it acts directly on the nerves 
centres, destroying the nerve cravin 
efiects, builds up and improves they, 
entire nervous system. Makes WEAK 
MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of” 
ten pounds inten days. You run nop 
physical or financial risk--NO-TO-BAC'?: 
sold under 


OUR GUARANTEE 


We, the publish-} 
ers of this paper, 
know the 8.K.Co. 
to be rellable and 
49 asthey agrec. 
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cure TO 
T in any form, 
or money refun . We 
don't claim to cure woetes 
one, butte percentage is- 
80 large, we can better af+ 
ford to ~y : ll off 
occasional fallure, a 
his money. We have FAITH 


GUARANTEE, in NO-TO-BAC. If you try No- 


q To-Bac, you will find that it is to you 


}WORTH ITS 
} WEICHT IN GOLD. 


Book called “Don't Tobacco Spit and 
Smoke Your Life Away,” mailed for the 
asking. Buy No-To-Bac from druggist or 
mailed for price. Address TheSTERLING 
REMEDY CO., Chicago Office, 45 Randolph 
St.; New York Office, 10 Spruce St.; bo- 
ratory, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 
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(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. 
The Only Scientific and Practien! Elee 

trie Belt for General Use, Producing oa 

Genuine Current of Electricity for the 

Cure of Discases, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
Belts and Appliances, prices. sworn testimonials and 
portraits of people who have been cured, ete. Pa 
lithed in Enelish, German, Swedish, and Norwegiam 
beatage . This valuable catalogue or a treatise o@ 
rupture cured with Elec rie Truss will be sent to aay 
address on receipt of six cents postage. 


The Awen Electric Belt and Appliance Co, 


Main Office and Only Factory, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201-211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
Call at our offices when visiting the World's Fair, alee 


at Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space I. 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 


When writing 





iges. 


immention this paper 
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GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For & Years and chain asd 
charm sent with it. You ea- 
amine it and if you thinkdt 
@ bargain pay our sam 

rice, 62.75. and it is yours, 

t is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best timee 
keeper in the World for the 
\@money anc equal in appeas- 
imance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch, Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 


again. 
THE 
NATIONAL MF 
—AN D— 
IMPORTING CO, 
334 Dearsorn Ste 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









The enterprising followers of to-day need 
Again, 
we have learned by practice the best 
conditions of ensilage. First, it should 


| be for best results of the largest variets 


of corn that can be raised in any locality 
where silos are needed, and the corn 
should be grown in that manner that 
will make it produce the largest stalks 
and the largest amount of ear corn pet 
acre. It should then be allowed to grow 
in the field until it has passed the milk 
stage in the ear. While the corn is still 
a little soft—not glazed hard—and when 
the stalks are still green and full of juice 
there is then the largest amount of sac- 
charine matter possible to be developed 
in the plant and it is ready for harvest- 
ing and making into ensilage. If the 
weather should be very dry or hot and 
the cornstalks are not sufficiently moist 
to wet all up thoroughly in the pit, you 
must sprinkle water on the fresh cut corn- 
stalks freely as you fill the silo. It is 
an absolute necessity to have them wet, 
or they cannot soften up and settle close 
together and pack air-tight. If that is 
not the case there will be dry mold 
ensilage ; but with the wet condition I 
name, you can rest secure. This is also 
the best soiling crop that can be raised 
upon any man’s farm, except evergreen 
sweet corn, which will remain in good 
feeding condition only about three or 
four weeks’ time, and requires planting 
at different times each season to have a 
constant supply of it for Fall feed, in 
drouth periods of July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

Maturely grown ensilage corn is always 
hetter and cheaper then for soiling cattle. 
No farmer should think of cutting im- 
mature rye, oats, or corn for soiling fod- 
der. You go to the expense of culti- 
vating the crop and give the use of the 
| land, then why waste a particle of the 
|crop? Better grow ensilage corn enough 
and put it in silo to fill your full yearly 
requirements. The great waste of corn- 
stalks on every farm in America almost 
need not be. You must have corn grain 
for many purposes, and the old, hard, dry 
cornstalks can be cut up and wet 
thoroughly through and through in the 
| silo, heat up and cooked soft and by this 
/means restore all the saccharine matter 
left in them after fully maturing the 
corn, and it then becomes a very fair 
| quality of ensilage. It is not near as 

good as the whole crop I have mentioned, 
| but it is the best and only sensible way 
it can be utilized for cattle feed. Please 

advance thus far in 1894.—Henry 
| Tatcort, Jefferson, O. 











Turkey red on cotton 
that won't freeze, Loil 
or wash out. No other 

vill doit, Package to 


‘You Dye i 
30 minutes 22:2%228,2 


| wool orcotton, 40c. Big nts. Writequick. Afen- 
| un Us puper, FRENGH DY& CO. Vassar.Mioh 
When writing mention this paper, 


nention this pape 


REE TRIAL. paying one 


eecentinadvance; machine tobereturnes 
a) atour expense it unsatisfactory. We 
take all risks, pay freight, ship any 
M8 where, tonnyone, in any quantity a6 
| wholesale prices. $05 Kenwood machine, 
: ~ YJ $24.50; @55 Arlington, $20.50; eo Arlings 
IME? ton,$17.60;$25 Pigh Arm Gem,#12. We seid 
+4. all makes and styles, f: m_ cheapest $7.99 
ae Bio best “Kenwood,” $24.50, All attache 
menisfree. Trees Hic west py nia Fam 
wanrpep. Over 100,00nowin use. Buy direct from factory 
en profits. ‘Catalorue andtestinonialsfree. Wri 
once. Address (in foll) CAS 


BUYERS’ 1ON, 
8-164 W. VanBuren aE Dept. k | on ago, tits 


paper 


in yourown home 
for 80 days with> 
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HOG CHOLERA 


Cured by Wigs’s Cholera Powders. Farmers who 
have been troubled year after year by the dread dit. 
euse called Cholera, should try Wigg’s Cholens 
Powders. Tt is a sure remedy. If you have cholers 
among your pigs or chickens, Wigg’s Cholera Vow dees 
will eradicate itatonce. If it isin the neighborhood, 
it will keep your pigs and chickens free from disease. 
An absolute cure and an absolute preventive. Lf 
your druggist does not Keep it, send fora trial pack- 


NLU baagy dnaerratbenia Gane 


age. Single package 25 cents; by mail, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress, JAMES W1IGG, Box 115, Beauiort, S.C. Send 


money by P. O. Order, Registered Letter, or Express. 
Pear, 


When wriidng mention this paper. 
REES Apple, 


LANTS Biackberry, 
Peach, Chestn 


Currants, Goosenerry, e 1 
Asparagus, Grapes. Walnut. Se 
for Catalogue. 


Strawberry, 


J, 8. COLLINS’ SON, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 





FREE 


Asw« aample of our 1000 XMAS S wo willsend FRAE 
this Hard Rubber Fonutain Pen, W eda perfect writer, & 
immense ILL XmasCatalogue, for loc. to cover postage. 

ROUT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N.Y. City, 


When writing mention this paper. 
Easy, durable and 
di 


GENE ohn). A radic 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co, 69 Deurborn St. Chicago. 
When writing mention this paper. 





on 30 DaysTrial 






IGH BRED round potatoes, one barre! worth two 
I of one crop seed. No more scabby potatoes, 500,» 
000 Berry plants, true. 50,000 asparagus, fine, etc. Write 
for catalogue. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 





Our readers will please notice H. H. Rus- 
ler’s advertisement of the Comet Force Punnp 
Sprayer in another column of this paper. The 
Comet is a Lawn and Garden Force Pump as 
well as a Fruit Tree Sprayer, so arranged that 
the foot rest can be instantly attached or dé 
tached, and is warranted by the manufacturer 
to be exactly as represented in every respect: 
The very low price at which it is sold places it 
at once within the reach of every one in need 
of a sprayer. 


Raid of a Mad Dog. 


Hon. Jonathan J. Woodman, of Paw 
Paw, Secretary of the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission, informed Attorney 
General Ellis last month that in the 
township of Woodbridge, Hillsdale 
County, Mich., recently a rabid dog bit 
a number of other dogs and domestic 
animals; that the Live Stock Commis 
sion had either destroyed or quarantined 
all the domestic animals, except the dogs, 
known to have been bitten, and that the 
local Board of Health destroyed the in- 
fected dogs and ordered all other dogs 
in the township quarantined. The le 
gality of the Board’s order was questioned 
by Prosecuting Attorney Chester. Mr. 
Ellis replied that the Board had ample 
authority to act as it did. 
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Written for The Farmhouse. 
Looking Back. 


BY BENJAMIN F. WILLIAMS, 


Come, my wife, put down the Biblag 
Lay your glasses on the book, 

Come and sit here close beside me, 
Backward, Mother, let us look, 

This is the sume old homestead 
Where | brougtit you long ago, 

When the hair was brizht with sunshine 
That is now like Winter's snow, 

Tet us talk about the babies 
As we sit bere ailalone; 

Buch a merry trocp of youngstera— 
How we lost them one by one, 


Jack, the first of all the party, 
Came to us one Winter night. 
Jack, you s:id, should be a parson 
Long before he saw the light. 
Do vou see that creat cathedral 
With the trancent and the nave? 
Heer the organ grandly pealing. 
Watch the silken hanwings wave, 
See the priest in ro! es oficial, 
Vith the altar at his back 
Would you think thet gifted preacher 
Could be our little Jack’ 


Then a gir) with silken tresses 
Used to climbupon my knee, 
Like a little fairy princess 
Ruling at the aweof three. 
With the yeurs there came a wedding. 
How your fond heurt swelled with pride 
Wien the lord of ali the County 
Chose your baby forhis br de. 
Wateh that stately carriage coming 
And the form reclining there, 
Would you think thet brilliant lady 
Could be your littl Clare? 


Then the last, a blue-eved youngster 
I ean hear him prattling now— 
Such a strong and sturdy fellow, 
With his broad and honest brow, 
How he used to love bis mother— 
Ah! Tsee the trembling lip— 
He is far off on the water, 
Captain of a royal ship. 
See the braid upon his shouter, 
Hear the voice of stern comman® 
That the boy whe clung so tondly 
To bis mother's gentle hand ¢ 


Ah! my wife, we've lost the babies, 
Ours so long. and ours alone, 
What are we to these great people? 
Stately men and women grown, 
Beidom do we ever sce them. 
Yes, a bitterteaur drop starts, 
Aud we sit hore in the tirelight, 
Lonely hearth and lonely hearts, 
All their lives are full without us, 
They'll stop long enough some dayg 
Just to lay wsin the churchyard, 
Then willall goontleir way, 
o> 


About Women. 








involved squares which throw up the 
silk effectively. Mohair dots and dia- 
monds, as well as narrow stripes, are also 
on soft black woolen stufla, 

x * 

The rose sleeve is a charming finish 
for young girls’ dresses, It is made in 
a series of pulls around a close fitted silk 
lining, ancl when the arm is passed 
through these puffs it falls about the 
opening like the half closed petals of a 
rose. It reaches to the elbow, or only 
half-way there, as best suits the arm. 


io ® x 


The cut s! ows one of the new gowns. 
It is of shaile, cream with heliotrope 
flowers mingled with delicately shaded 








RS. LANGENOUR has just been 
elected a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Yolo County Savings | 
Bank of Calitornia. 
* ° * 
ISS COLSON is President of the | 
Field Club, of Woodstock, N. J. | 
Bhe had charge of the State Agricult- 
ural exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
, * % 
| ADY HENRY SOMERSET has | 
heen holding meetings in North | 
Wales, where the British Women’s 
Temperance Union was practically un- | 
known prior to her lecturing tour, 


kK 


Mis JULIA STEINERS was the | 

only American woman who had a 
lithographie exhibit at the Columbian 
Exposition, She is the pioneer woman 
lithographer in New York, and is em- | 
ployed in a leading firm. She receives 
the same amount of pay as a man would | 
for the work she does 


~ * * 


OR MANY years the clerk of the | 

Tennessee State Senate has been a | 
woman, She finally lost her position | 
owing to the cleverness of her pen in | 
portraying mountaineer life. In a} 
speech against her one of the Senators | 
said: “I avin her, beeanse she writ | 
agin the mountains and made the peo- 
ple talk a dialeck, and I am for sottin’ 
my foot on all sich.” 


iuin 


ay 


OV. GREENTIALGE, of Massa- 
chusetts, in his inaugural address of 
Jan. 4, recommended municipal suffrage 
for women. He states that the trend of 
civilization points in that direction, and 
cited instances to prove that much of 
the eflicient work done on school boards 
and in public charities was due entirely 
to the work of women. 
so 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


TEA GOWNS, 

Empire models flowing full from a 
yoke are seen this season among tea 
gowns. Their novelty consists in a stole- 
like trimming of velvet, lace, or satin, 
beginning in a collaret or shoulder 
capes above the yoke, and extending in 
long scarfs straight to the foot in front. 
Some such gowns are of deeply crinkled 
crape or of brocade, But these elabo- 
rate yowns are too costly for most purses, 
and, moreover, have «a wrapperlike 
Mother Hubbard appearance, hence they 
have not superseded simpler gowns, 
closely fitted in the back and sides, with 
fronts turned back in revers from full 
inner fronts that are held to the figure 
by a belt ribbon, 


.) * * 


The blacks that are now being dis- 
played for Spring and Summer are 
smoother than those worn last season. 
Few diagonals or twills are shown as yet, 
the preference being for repped grounds, 
basket weaving, and granite or uneven 
surfaces. Many of these stuffs are inter- 
woven with silk, which appears in small 
dots that are raised to imitate embroid- 
ery, or in clusters of flatter dots or rows 


, nastartivm, zinnia, ete. 


| middle of April I received from a noted New 


green sprigs. The trimming is of ben- 





galine silk of the same shade as the pre- 
vailing tone of the flowers, 

This is very pretty for early Spring 
wear at home, and later it will be appro- 
priate for the street. 

imum 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


A Pleasant Pastime. 


FARMHOUSE: Do you cultivate 
When I moved some four years ago 


Eprror 
flowers ? 





, to my present home, [T found the grounds 


around the honse not a well-kept lawn, but a 
strauyvling mass ot burdocks, weeds, and even 
briav bushes. The following Spring a plot in 
tront of the house some 30 feet in length by 
20 in width was thoroughly plowed, ma- 
nured, and sown to easily-cultivated annuals, 
as pansy, phlox, portulaca, astor, marigold, 
Along the side of 
the house were planted seeds of the old-time 
morning glory, which grew and twined and 
interlaced until they reached the eaves, 
where they hung in all their many colors and 
an almost selid mass of bloom. 
Dahlias, which grew that season from seed, 
were set on one side of the plot and bloomed 
profusely. Each year since something new 
has been added, until, ‘What a pretty 
garden !’? ‘*The handsomest I ever saw !’? 
and the like have been the exclamations of 
friends the present) season. While one 
kitchen window is flamed in morning glories, 
another is half hidden by sweet peas, which 
stand seven feet high and are in full bloom. 
This year another plot has been taken up for 
my treasures, so greatly have they multiplied. 
In it 1 have dahtias, cannas, chrysanthemums, 
Margaret carnations, balsams, ver- 
binas, and the most beautiful bed of petunias, 
with other kinds too numerous to mention, 
every one of which was raised from seed 
sown this season. 

Have the flower-loving sisters tried raising 
the crezy canna from About the 


shades 





ustors, 


seed? 


York florist two packets of seed, canna and 
chrysanthemum. The former contained just 
11 black seeds about as large as a small pea 
bean, and much harder. One end of each 
seed was cut with a sharp knife until it 
showed the white somewhat larger than a 
pin head, and soaked two hours in warm 
water. Then planted in a cigar box filled 
with rich soil, well watered, covered with a 
pane of glass to keep moist and given a warm 
place in the sitting-room, Just 14 days later 
six of those cannas were above the soil and 
apparently have not stopped growing for one 
moment since. ‘They are nowinbloom, The 
other tive seeds failed to germinate, 

The chrysanthemum was from a prize col- 
lection, and contained about 20 seeds, From 
them I have 16 tine bushy plants that I intend 
to pot soon tor blooming. 

And of pansies, having last season a most 
Inx .riant and beautiful bed of them, I de- 
cided to try to preserve them for early Spring 
blooming. Early in October the plants were 
eut to the ground; a frame one foot high 
made of inch boards was placed around the 
bed and it was covered with sash, The plants 
made new growth and were in tine condition 
when Winter came, which proved a long and 
severe one, Hefore the extremely cold 
weather set in the sash was covered with 
plank, then the whole deeply with straw and 
lastly with boards. Upoa this the snow fell 
to a depth of not less than three feet. On 
the approach of Spring the snow was shoveled 
off, and when sufficiently thawed the covering 
was removed and a peep under the glass 
showed the plants just as green and healthy 
as when covered up for their long nap. 
Flower buds soon appeared, and the pansy 
bed was a ‘‘thing of beauty’? long before 
other pansies left uncovered began to throw 
up leaves. 

Dear sisters, try the cultivation of flowers; 
if not many, at least a few. They will 
brighten many a weary hour, and will give 
neither hard words nor ingratitude for your 
kindly care. —GRANITE STATE. 

oo 





of spots, or pairs set diagonally, while 
others are geometrical designs of small 
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Two Pretty Articles. 





AMERICAN FARMER of recent date fell into 
my hands, with which I am so very much 
pleased I have decided to try for the year’s 
subseription ofa your offer to women who 
would send one-half column of available 
matter, but have procrastinated, fearing the 
“dreaded waste basket’? would be my re- 
ception; but venture at last, and in case this 
is not rejected I shall call often, as I have a 
great many tried recipes for cooking, and 
many lace patterns which # would like to 
contribute. My home is in sunny Colorado, 
but am spending the Winter in Minnesota. 

I wish to tell the readers of a unique baby 
carriage or slumber robe I have been making. 
The wild rabbits of this State in Winter are 
snowy white. I have them snared so the 
skins will be whole, and then tan the skins 
and sew together to make a piece 2} x 3 feet 
long, line with blue flannel, pink the edges, 
and you have a dainty ‘‘rabbit skin to wrap 
Baby Bunting in” that will grace any 
baby’s carriage. And to make a doll’s cradle 
for a little girl get a grape basket, take off the 
handle, cut rockers out of laths (hard wood is 
much better if you have it), tack on firmly. 
Stain and varnish the cradle, make a bed, 
pillow, and spread and you have something 
with very little trouble and expense that the 
little ones will take so much comfort with; 
that it amply pays you for the trouble of 
making it.—Mrs. ETHLEEN. 





, From Sunny California. 
EpirorR FArMnovse: Another comes 


knocking for admission to your charmed circle. 
May I enter? 

I wonder if anybody ever fed a kitten, too 
dainty to eat potatoes or meat, what we did ? 
We had no milk, but we had roasting ears 
and we scraped the milk from them into a 
saucer and this the kitten seemed to like as 
well as milk. 

Let me tell the housewives who do their 
dishes a nice way to keep the stewers easy to 
wash. After they are emptied, put in some 
water, then cover tightly and set on the back 
of the stove. The steam of the water, which, 
by the way, should be hot, will keep anything 
from sticking tast to them. 

Do any housekeepers ever have and diffi- 
culty in keeping the pice crust in its place? 
Sometimes when I make custard pies the crust 
will he at the top, or will be soggy; but I have 
found a remedy for that now. 1 always bake 
the crust a little before I put in the custard, 
Sometimes when I make cornstarch or custard 
or healty, ete., I burnthem, A good remedy 
for this is to butter the bottom of the stewer, 
then pour in just a little cold water and let it 
get hot before you put your milk in. 

Does any body ever make suet pudding, or is 
itin these days of “diet” too rich? Now, 
here is a nice recipe without a soup bone in 
it. We always make gravy to eat with ours. 
The pudding is richer if boiled with a soup 
bone, but it is excellent without that. Three 
cups of flour, one cup of suet, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoontul pepper (a good big 
teaspoonful of each). Wet your sack in hot 
water, then put your pudding in it, then 
drop into the hot water, cover closely, and 
boil for half an hour. 

Just to think of it! Ont here in sunny 
Southern California, where we pick oranges 
and lemons and gather flowers all the year 
round, we had some icicles. On our watering 
trough and on our neighbor’s tank were icicles 
fully six inches long and as large around asa 
good-sized finger. Now, you Easterners need | 
not laugh at this, for my father has lived here 
for 10 years and never saw icicles betore. 

Now, privately, dear editor, you ought to 
value this letter and not let it see the waste 
basket, as it is written by a 14-year old Cali- 
fornian.—A. PkRiL, Oceanside, Cal. 
> ---— 


Come Again. 


Epirork FARMHOUSE: T live in Minnesota, 
far from where your paper is printed, but 
desiring to take your paper thought that my 
letters would reach you as safely as those of 
others of great distance. On seeing your 
offer to every woman, giving them a chance to 
receive your paper almost free of cost, I have 
decided to try and earn your paper also. Do 
you receive and print lace patterns in your 
department? If so, will send some patterns 
next time if this eseapes the waste basket. 
Please send THk AMERICAN FARMER to the 





following iwldvess;\—ELLEN A, CLAUDE, 
Sherburne, Minn. 
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solicited 
readers.— ED. | 


‘Contributions 
from all 


BROAD LEAF LACE, 


Cast on 58 st, and knit once across plain, 
First row—sl 1, k 1, * 00, p2 tog, k 2, 0, 
k 2, sl 1, n, pass sl st over st just n, k 2, 0, k 
1, 0, k 2, sl 1, n, pass sl st over, k 2, 0 2 


‘ 


_k 
00, p tog. Repeat trom * once more. K 
oo, n, k 1 (00, p 2 tog) three times. 

Second row—QOo, p 2 tog three times, k 3, p 


1, k 1, * oo, p 2 tog, k 1, p 17, k 1, 00, p 2 
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Third row—Sl 1, k 1, * 00, p 2 tog, k 3 (0, 
k 1, sl 1, n, pass sl st over, k 1, 0, k 3) two 
times, 00, p 2 tog. Repeat from * once more. 
K 5 (00, p 2 tog) three times. 

Fourth row—Oo, p 2 tog three times, k 5, 
Repeat the second row from *, 

Fifth row—S1 1, k 1, * 00, p 2 tog, k 4, 0, 
sl 1, n, pass sl st over, 0, k 5, 0, sl 1, n, pass 
sl st over, 0, k 4, 00, p 2 tog. Repeat from * 
once more. K 1, 00, n, oo, n (00, p 2 tog) 
three times. 

Sixth row—Oo, p 2 tog three times, k 2, p 
1, k 2, p 1, k 1. Repeat the second row 
from *, 

Seventh row—Sl 1, k 1, * 00, p 2 tog, k 1, 





1 Eprrok Farmuouss: A copy of TuE 


vu, k 2,0, k 1, 0, k 2, sl 1, n, pass sl st over, 
k 2. o, k 1, 0, k 2, sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 


\, 
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1, 00, p2 tog. Repeat frem * once more. K 
7 (00, p 2 tog) three tifge 

Eighth row—Oo, p tig three times, k 7. 
Repeat the second row from *, 

Ninth row—S] 1, k 1, * 00, p 2 tog, k 1, n, 
k 1, 0, k 3, o, k 1, sl I) f,’pass sl st over, k 1, 
o, k 3, 0, k 1, 8] 1, k 1,pass sl st over, k 1, 00, 
p2tog. Repeat from * oncemore. K 1, 00, 
D, 00, n, 00, n (00, p 2 tog) three times. 

Tenth row—Oo, p 2 tog three times, k 2, p 
1,k2,p1,k2,p1,k1, Repeat the second 
row from *. 

Eleventh row—S1 1, k 1, * 00, p 2 tog, k 1, 
n, 0, k 5, 0, sl 1, n, pass sl st over, 0, k 5, 0, 
sl 1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 1, 00, p 2 tog. 
Repeat from * once more. K 10 (00, p 2 tog) 
three times. 

Twelfth row—Sl 1, k 6; pass the 6 first st on 
right hand needle over the last st knit, k 9. 
Repeat the second row from *. 

Repeat from first row for length required. 

Abbreviations: K, knit; p, purl; n, narrow; 
0, Over; 00, over twice; p 2 tog, purl 2 to- 
gether; sl, slip; st, stitch. 

A HOLDER. 

An article that is in constant requisi- 
tion is a mat that may be put under a 
hot dish or tea or coffee pot. On the 
farm it is well to provide one that will 
not break and one that will give good 
service, 





Cut out by means of a tea plate two 
pieces of brown linen and one of brown 
denim. This is the sort of work that a 
school girl may do at odd moments to 
advantage. 

Baste one piece of linen and the 
denim together firmly. Mark in lines 
the place for your decoration and sew on 
securely with waxed thread white agate 
buttons, 

Baste on the underside the other piece 
of linen, turn in the edges, and if 
skilled in the use of a sewing machine 
run around twice very near the edge, 
and if desired ornament it further by 
machine stitching, as indicated in the 
cut. 

This idea may be enlarged upon in- 
definitely and an entire set of dinner 
mats made of various sizes and designs, 


CORNUCOPIA, 


A neat holder for combings may be 
made, for those who find it necessary to 
save their falling hair, from butcher's 
linen and finished with any shade of em- 
broidery silk or cotton desirable, This 
is fashioned from a_ piece 8x 16 inches 
in size. Fold into a square and finish 
the edges in any neat, simple way. 

As seen by the cut, one corner is to be 
turned over. ‘This may be decorated in 
outline with any design, although the one 
of fans is as effective as any. 





CORNULCOPTA, 


A HAIRPIN TRAY. 


After it is finished it must be washed, 
starched stiffly, and ironed, and it is 
ready for use. The sides may be joined 
either by being basted or pinned. 

It is hung by ribbons, and each bow 
may have a hook under it with a corre- 
sponding islet worked upon the top rim 
of holder. 


A HAIRPIN TRAY 


that is large enough to lay comb and 
brush upon may be made of the same 
material, The linen for this must be 9 
x 18, s0 that when doubled it will be « 
squire 9x9. This is pretty when 
finished in tiny scallops in buttonhole 
stitch at the edge. Cut from each 
corner a square inch and finish around 
the same as the other edge, 

Work in the corner an islet large 
enough to admit ribbon. The bottom of 
tray may be ornamented by fans or 
initials or’ any favorite decoration. 
These articles are usetul, and therefore 
acceptable to almost any lady. They 
are easily and quickly made, are inex- 
pensive, and best of all, can be laundered 
whenever necessary. 

~- 
For the Home Table. 
HOT BREADS FOR COLD DAYs. 

Some say no warm bread is so de- 
licious as wheat They are as 
suitable for an evening meal as for 
breakfast, and make a delightful ad- 
dition to a company tea, Soften one 
teaspoonful butter added to a well beaten 
egg and half teacupful of water, sift one 
teaspoonful of baking powder with a 
scant teacupful of flour and add as 
quickly as possible also a teaspoonful of 
salt. Have the gem pans well buttered 
and as hot as possible, cvop a spoonful of 
the mixture into each pan and bake ina 
quick oven, Serve at once, 

BROWN BREAD, 

Three teacupfuls sour milk, one of 
molasses, one of ‘cormmeal, three of 
graham flour, one teaspoonful soda, a 
scant tablespoonful salt. Mix and pour 
into three well buttered molds. Set in 
a steamer over boiling water, cover 
closely and steam four hours. Remove 
to a moderate oven for 15 or 20 minutes 
to dry the top. ‘Tin cans which have 
contained tomatoes, peaches, ete., with 
the top melted off, make nice molds for 
steaming the bread in, and are otherwise 
useful. 





cronis, 


JOHNNY CAKE, 





To one pint of buttermilk, or thick 











sour milk, take one pint of Indian meal, 
half pint of wheat flour, a teaspoonful 
salt, a large teaspoontul soda, two tuble- 
spoonfuls sugar or one-third of a teacupful 
molasses, three tablespoonfuls of butter 
(or butter and lard together), and one 
well-beaten egg. Dissolve the soda in a 
tablespoonful of warm water and add it 
to the sour milk or buttermilk. Sift the 
salt and sugar with the flour and meal 
and stir it into the milk with the egg 
and melted butter. Pour it into well- 
greased square baking pans and bake 
well—half an hour in a quick oven. 
BUTTERMILK BISCUIT. 

Sift a quart of flour with a teaspoon- 
ful salt and rub smoothly into it butter 
the size of an egg. Dissolve a teaspoon- 
ful soda in a coficecupful of fresh butter- 
milk and mix quickly with the flour. 
Roll out and cut with tumbler or biscuit 
form and bake at once in a quick oven. 

e 


How to Mend Crockery 


A valued correspondent says: “ Be- 
fore being allowed to get dirty or greasy 
tie all the broken pieces in their places 
nicely with any kind of string that suits, 
then put in an iron or tin dish thst can be 
put on the fire, pour in as much milk as 
will cover the fractures well, put on the 
fire and boil for, say, 10 minutes, and 
the whole operation is complete. Don’t 
undo the wrapping until the dish is com- 
pletely cold, and if yours hold as ours 
do, you will call it a success.” 








For Our Candy Pull. 


Cream Candy.—Put four cups of 
granulated sugar with two of water and 
one of thick cream in a kettle; stir until 
the sugar dissolves; add a tablespoonful 
of butter and a pinch of soda. Let boil 
until it is brittle. Flavor with vanilla. 
Pour into buttered plates, and cool 
quickly. ‘Take up, and pull rapidly and 
evenly until the mass becomes soft and 
smooth to the touch. Draw out into flat 
sticks, and let stand in a dry place until 
creamy, then drop in wax or buttered 
papers, and put away in an airtight 
box. 

Old-fashioned Butter Seoteh—Put 
three pounds of yellow sugar in a kettle, 
with three-quarters of a pound of butter. 
Set over the fire to melt; let boil until 
thick, stirring all the while to prevent 
scorching. Take from the fire; pour 
into buttered tins or trays. When stiff, 
mark off into squares. When cold, 
break apart, and wrap each square in 
waxed paper. This candy will keep along 
time, and improve with age. 

Popeorn Candy. —Put two cups of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
a cup of water ina kettle to boil until 
the sirup threads, Mix in four quarts of 
popped corn, stir, take from the fire, and 
stir until cool; make into balls or little 
flat cakes, 

Chocolate Caramels.— Put a pound of 
brown sugar into a saucepan with half a 
pound of vrated chocolate, two table- 
spoonfuls of molasses, an ounce of butter, 
half a cup of milk, and a teaspoonful of 
vanilla; let heat slowly, and stir until 
dissolved ; boil until it will harden when 
dropped in cold water, Take trom the 
fire, turn into a buttered square pan, and 
mark off into squares with a dull knife, 
Stand ina cold place; when hard, break 
apart, and wrap in waxed paper. 


A FAD PARTY. 
Dressing up to One's Special Hobby -A 
New Idea in Entertainment. 








This kind of a party has become popu- 
lar this Winter and tends to make con- 
versation spirited and easy. ‘The Indus- 
| trialist describes as follows one given by 
!'a member of’ the tuculty of the Kansas 
Agricultural College: 

Each guest was asked to wear in a 
couspicuous place a token of his or her 
| particular fad: and the number and 
variety indicated were a revelation to 
all present. A certain well-known figure 
in college cireles confessed by the wear- 
ing of his note book suspended from a 
Lribbon to what has long been suspected 
| by dilatory students as a penchant. An- 
foes who pins his faith to soy beans, 
pinned the beans to his coat lapel. 
| A collection of old coins, gathered in 





sp 
a piece of netting and worn as a watch 
chain, testified to the numismatic tastes 
of one gentleman, 


Mrs. Lamont’s Musical Chair. 

Mrs. Lamont’s kodak is not the only 
possesion which her friends dread. She 
has also a charming little oak chair, 
with inlaid medallions in the seat and 
back. It is an innocent-looking thing, 
but it conceals a music box. As soon 
as a weight is placed upon the seat mel- 
ody fills the room. The visitor to whom 
the secret of the chair is unknown is 
liable to spend a few extremely uncom- 
fortable minutes listening to mysterious 
musie in the immediate neighborhood, 
noticing the interest and amazement of 
the other guests, and wondering what 
on earth has happened, 


A Gossip Cure. 


It is told of Hannah More that she 
had a good way of managing tale bearers, 
It is said that whenever she was told 
anything derogatory to another her in- 
variable reply was, “Come, we will go 
aud ask if this be true.” The eflect was 
sometimes ludicrously painful, ‘The tale 
bearer was taken aback, stammered out 
a qualification, or begged that no notice 
might be taken of the statement. But 
the good lady was inexorable; off she 
took the scandal monger to the seandal- 
ized to make inquiry and compare ac- 
counts, 





A domestic hint worth noting comes 
from Germany, where laundresses find 
their labor is reduced and whitness in- 
sured by immersing the linen in liquid 
made by dissolving two pounds of soap 
in three gallons of hot water, to which 
has been added three tablespoonfuls of 
liquid ammonia and one of turpentine. 
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In arr the Al 


facturers 


aS an essen 
It ia not 
claimed that 
chia outfit is 





largerthan any Other, that it gives 
more patterns than any other, or 
that it gives greater value for 
one doliarthancean be obtained 
in any other outfit; for, as a 
matter of fact, nearly any Oute 
fit advertised at tho present 
time for one dollar, 
really givesin good 
eg several 
imes the money's 
worth as charged 
for patterns at re- 


The manufacturers have 
feslized that very many ladies al- 
ready have one or more stampl 
outfits, the aim has been to presen 
an entirely new and beautiful set of 
peeping mn ae are entirely different 

rom any before offered, many lav- 
ing been designed espectally for the 
Al Outfit. No effort has been made 
to givea very la: ge number but 
rather to excel in tne excellence 
ot desiga and workmanship, 
@ach pattern having ample margins, 
and perforated on the best of linen bond paper, 
and we believe those who desire really 
good and new patterns mede fur tie 
revailing styles of work now be- 
ng done, will be more than pleased 
and satisfied with the result of 
our labors. regular cata- 
logue prices the @() pat- 
terns aud atepabes con- 
tained in this outfit 


AMOUNT IN VALUE TO OVER iO 


ACloverand Daisy design for Scat- ‘1 Beallo, 
ter work, 5x13 inchea, prol 


1 Bun Flower Design for Splasher, | 1 Dest 
11x22 inches. in 

1 Design for Cheese Dotly, 7x7 In. 

1 Design for Lunch Dolly, 7x7 inches 


1 


1 
1¢ 


1¢ 
1 


Sr 
SF 





INstavet 
fully packed in a strong case, and sent postpaid to any address for 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money rcfunded. 


Or we will seud the outfit free as a premium 


THE AMERICAN 


OUTFIT. 


A Collection of Beautiful and Artistic _Y 
Patterns for Practical Work. LL Ney 


ava endeavored to select patterns whic} 


are new, artis racticaland such as are not containe,; iy) 
in any O.hior stamping — which will bereadily rec. \) 
point. 









































1 Design 
design for Flannel Em- 
ery Linch wide. 
for 7 Screen, Face 
rescent, (cnc 
1 Corner design, 
1 PM tey design, 


1 Ox-eyed Daisy corner de- | 1 Bet of 4 dest 
1 Dais 
inches. St 
1 Border for Bureau Scart, 6x14 phe, 
1 Borderfor Wash stand Towel, Bye 
S 


1 Bow-knot and Floral design a « 


1 Design for Tea Cioth, s<I0 in, 


PRCIAL WHITE STAMVING POWDER, 2 Distrint 


PING. 





STAMPING OUTFIT, the manu- ( ‘ 


y 
/ 
ly recog. y 
Many very beautiful conventioy, ater 

it is Impossible to describe st) ~ lane 
by the size, The fojj,- “ 


the list. 4 le 
1 Forget-me-not a: 


2, Inches bith, ° ne 

1 — Bow -binet deetyy 
or Table Cover : 
inchea, Series 
LSetof Froit Deéstene 


for Napkins, 4x4 | 

Lcorner desiin | 

American | CAULY 

6x6 laches ied 

1 Palm Leaf de. 
Bign for Doty 
6x6 inches, ** 

1 Lamp Mat de. 
Sign, 12x15 

1 Design 4 ; I ~ 
ton Bag x54; 

1 Desten for Car. 

_— link 


e 


} Florat cornes 
destzn for Table 
Scarf, )2x)4 ty 

I Floral and hm 


bon design, exl¢ 

inches, 

1 Rorder« T enves 
and Wheit, 2x tn 

LFuchsla cestgu for 


WxWinche-, 

1 Design fur Gentle 
man’s Laundry Bag, 
10x10 tn, 

1 Handsome for bread Towa 
7xiL inches, 

{ Design for Tea Tray Cloth, 4x19 

inches, 

for" All Over Work.” 

1 Motto for Sponge Bag, $114 


nches, 
1 Design for Dolly, 4x4 tne) ep, 
rice,)12xl4in. | 1 Fancy design for Lamp Mai, 
rimrose, 6x6 in. 6x6 inches. 

1 Motto for Soap Mat, °x4 tn 
set of 12 Fancy Dollies | 1 Design for breakfast Tray 
floral designs, 4x4 In- Cloth, 6£12 inchex 
ches, (very choice.) 1 Anchor, 

‘ea corner design, | Jockey Cap for Scattering 
Pretty Bow-kuet de nig 
ns for Tea 


heg, 


6x6 inches 1 


sign forTable Scarf. / Cloths, 5x7 i: 
Pretty Border for Flannel work 
‘orner design, Miatletow, 7x7 in 


re 


Niece 


Corner design, 6x6incehes © t L 
jiolden Rod design, 4x7 thehes <l4 ch) tae 349 
Jesign for Fancy Towel, 11x15 lar my g 


nches 


4x18 inches, 





for Sofa Pillow, 9x10 inches, Qan Ie 
ths Ay 

Pancy design for Tidy, /xl" inches, 

and S other bewudfl designs for “all over work,” 

etc, ete 

With each ovtfit we also send oxr rox oF ovr 
ECIAL Birk STAMPING PowbER, OnE ROX « 
. rors fot 
ing the Stamping, and our ILLUSTRATED MaNvar, of 

{ONS INTHE ART OF STAMPING, The whole cans 


ONLY $1. 
FARMER, Washington, D. C. 


to anyone sending us 4 new subserii« 


THE FRIEND OF THE COOK. 





Only $2.00, or Sent Free for a Club ot 
Seven Subscribers, 








aes cna oe 


This 


Self-Baster 








Patented J 


This Self-Baster consists of two pans, one 


| for boiling water. 


4 os serory preatnepedt ot aed 











Does Not 
Require Any 
Gover. 








une 2, 1801, 


resting within the other, leaving space between 


The upper pan, whereon the meat is placed, is provided with a series of ridges, also a row 


of holes around the sides, from which the esea 
of the pan. The ridges are for the purpose of ¢ 
and allowing the hot air to pass beneath it, the 
on the top. By this arrangement there is non 
it in the oven, it will require no attention whi 

The steam does the basting, rendering the 
that attained by any other pan, 


ping steam comes in contact$with the contents 
‘levating the meat from the bottom of the par 
woughly browning it on the bottoms as wel 
ecessity for turning meat; in tact, alter pleeny 
itever. 

» meat tender, juicy, and superior in taver to 


Directions For Use.—Pour in from two to three quarts of boiling water in und: ns 
meat in upper pan and place in oven. 

We will send one of these Self-Basting pans, either 10x 15 inches or TEx 17 inches. to 
yether with the following useful kitchen utensils, for . a S200 

One 12-inch Solid Steel Tin Plated Meat Fork. One 12-inch Heavy Steel | Mlated 
fasting Spoon. ‘Three Tablespoons, Silver Steel, tin plated, Six ‘Teaspoons, Silyer Steed, 
tin plated. One Steel Paring Knife, finely tempered. One High Grade Can © Onis 
Butcher Knife, 6-inch blade, Cocobolo handle, wide bolster, highly tins! criber 


pays expressage, whether bought or sent as a ] 


yweminm, Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. 


C. 


LADIES’ SCISSORS. 





Nos. l and 2, 


We will send, postpaid, one pair nickel 
plated Ladies’ Scissors, tive and one-half 
inches long, and one pair Buttonhole Scissors, 
four and one-half inches long, with brass cen- 
ter screw gage, both of best solid steel, highly 
finished and fully warranted, for. . $1 00 

Or we will send one pair each of No, 1 and 
No. 2 free as a premium to anyone sending 
usa club of 4 new subseribers at 50 cents 
each, 


LADIES’ SPECIAL COAT, 








No. 15.—This handsome cloth coat has a butterfly 
cape, trimmed with cony fur ffei sleeves; 
had in biue, black, or brown. yPrerth #7. aia 


Our price to subscribers, @@. Sent by Express, pur- 
to pay charges, 











Nos. Sand 4 


For $1.00 we will send to any sui ef, 
by registered mail, two pairs of Scissors, is 
ported stock, solid steel, highly finished and 
nickel plated. These scissors are of two 
four and a half inches and six inches, snd we 
only sold together, 


Or we will send one pair each of \« 
oe 
No. 4 free as a premium to anyone sence 
us a club of & new subseribers at 50 ccuts 


each. 


HARD TIMES 








No, 1,—Tlere’s a Candy little overcoat, mu \ ul) 
Cassimere, suitable for hard weer and ¢ 
weather, in a large assortment of pattern lined « 
excellently finished, detachable cape ; sizes | iy 
$2.50. To be delivered by express, receiver pa, os 
charges, 

No, 2,—Pretty girls’ dress, made of all-wou! ta 
neatly trimmed wich ‘eather-siitehed braid emi 
rufile fro.u.t, bishop sleeves, well made and " 
lined throughout, Excelleut wearing qualit 
for school, street, and house ear, Can be buw 
blue, brown, ¢* cardinal, Sizes from 4 to 14 seam 
$2.75, postage prepaid, Delivery cuarantoed. 


No. 3.—Special Boy's’ Outfit, made of Union Choviok 
excellent quahty, Winter weight, in blu k, oF 
b own. Best make and finish, We have acromrd 
with one of the largest clothing houses in thu nity 
tosupply oursubscribers with these outii! 
of a double-breasted coat, two pairs short paris ot (ue 
same material, and Harvard cap of Unto cas imers 
with peak. These outfits are sold at retail for > and 
areexcellent value atthat. Wishing to vive oul » 
scribers an opportunity to secure a bargain, wo ew 
them atthe unheard-of-price of $2.50, postuce DT 


paid. Sizes of suits are from 4 to 14 years: sive of 
caps from 6% to7. Delivery guaranteed, Dou | fall @ 
take advantage of this opportunity, 


BARGAINS. 
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per pound, or 4.16 | physician to explain to his patients how 
they may cure themselves without having 
to call him in to administer the proper 
remedy and collect the fee. No, the 
poultryman may be a crank, but he is 
no fool, and he well knows that if any 
great number were px issessed of his secret 
that the market would be 
| glutted with prices correspondingly low. 
| It is “every man for himself and the 
| devil for all of us” in this world, and it 
is only by frequent experiments, close at- 
tention, and intelligent application of 
| what we learn that will assure us success 
in arriving at the best food and manner 
lof feeding for the special purpose. No 
‘two breeds require exactly the same care 
and food to produce the best results. 
| One thing you may depend upon, and 
that is, you cannot confine yourself to 
the feeding of any one food. We soon 
| tire of eating but one article of food con- 
‘tinuously for a number of days, and it 
soon fails to satisfy our wants. We may 
stimulate the egg production by feeding 
_condiment foods. This is all right with 
a flock of hens kept for commercial pur- 
| poses exclusively, but it should never be 
resorted to with those used for breeders. 
It matters little whether they lay few or 
many egg: in the Fall and early Winter 
if they are productive during the breed- 
|ing season. If you stimulate them to 
_ great egg production in the early Winter 
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EGG PRODUCTION. 
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for the well-bred, well-fed fowl taking 
from 140 to 200 holidays in a year. It 
is too many, and her days of play and 
unprofitableness must be curtailed con- 
riderably before she becomes the ideal 
hen. 

If eggs are the purpose for which you 
are breeding, you must select your breed- 
ers with great eare, avoiding all that | 
have not already proven themselves ex- 
ceptionally good layers, and whose *an- 
cestors for generations past were great 
layers. Occasionally any breed will 

sport’” a phenomenal layer, but it is 
net likely any of her chicks will possess 
the laying qualities to the same degree 
that she did. But a hen whose immedi- 
ale ancestors have all been good layers, | 
if mated to a male who descends from a | 
laying family, will produce chicks as 
wood, if not better in this particular, than 
she is herself. By continuing from year 
to year the selection of only the ‘best 
layers for your breeders, you will eventu- 








ally produce a strain of fowls vastly 


superior to anything you now have in 
your yards, 





WHITE 


LEGHORN HEN. 


Injurious in-and-in breeding should be 
avoided, but a little judicious in-breed- 
ing will prove a great benetit in your 
undertaking. It is the continued in- 
and-in-breeding for years that weakens 
the constitution and makes your towls 
more “ornamental than useful.” Avoid 
it. Continued in-and-in-breeding reduces 
the size as well as enfeebles the entire 
system, and while size is not a matter of 
much moment to the eggman, he cannot | 
atiord to bantamize his fowls. If he 
does they will lay eggs correspondingly | 
small. 

He must preserve the natural pro- 
portions in his fowls, for by dwarfing 
them in one particular he dwarfs them 
and their produce as a whole, and the 
cggs are smaller, even if he sueceeds in 
increasing the annual output per hen. 

Much as 1 believe in the magical ' 
powers of the scientific breeder, I do not 
for a moment believe by his art alone he 
can, unaided, make the desired improve- 
ment. Breeding and food mating and 
feeding are hand-maidens, and must be 
found closely associated if we expect to 
make any considerable improvement in 
our breeds of fowls, One of them with- 
out the aid of the other will avail little. 
You will never find one who depends 
upon the egg market for his livins who 
will give you his mod us operandi of 
feeding and caring for his hens to make | 
them lay an abundance of eggs at the | 
season when they command the best 
prices. He has a “patent” upon it, 
and you should as reasonably expect the 





ourselves, and not only have kept the 
| money paid for these eggs at home, but | 


| house will answer their purpose. 


breeding season, and many will fail to 
hatch, the chicks not having vitality 


enough to get out of the shell.— 
PRIXIE. 
- —>—-—- —- -—--— 


The Poultry Industry. 


Eprror Amekicans Farmer: We 
have recently returned from a trip 
around and over the State with the 
State Board of Agriculture in their insti- 
tute work, where we lectured on bees 
and poultry. It seems to us that we of 
these United States, where land is so 
cheap and so manr are complaining, 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK HEN, 





and seem to be hunting for some profit- 
able employment, should be ashamed of 
ourselves that we do not produce enough 
poultry and eggs, at least, for our own 
use; while our more industrious, in this | 
respect, sister country, Canada, which 
has a colder climate than we have here 
in most all these United States, and 
in many portions Summer the year 
around, not only produces all the poultry 
and eggs she needs for home con- 
sumption, but she is sending a 4 
amount, especially of eggs, to the United 

States. In 1872 we imported 6,000,000 
dozen of eggs, and in 1882 we imported 

13,000,000 dozen. We have no later | 
figures on eggs at hand. 

The imported eggs for 1882 cost the 

United States at least, $2,500,000, all of | 
which we should have produced here 


| 
| 


ii would have given profitable employ- 
ment to thousands who needed it. 

In the production of eggs in Winter, 
one must come as near as possible of 
meeting the conditions that the poultry | 
have in the Summer time; that is, | 
warmth and a variety of food and plenty 
of exercise. Poultry must have plenty 
of room; that is, many suppose because 
they can crowd 50 or sometimes 100 in 
a house 10 or 12 feet square, that sucha | 
Well, | 
it does answer the purpose of crowding 
the fowls, but there is no profit in keep- 
ing them that way. Again, the house | 
must be kept reasonably clean and 
wholesome. 

We are very sure that nine-tenths 
the so-called cholera is nothing 
management, or no management at all; j 
that is, the house becomes so filthy that, 
the stamina and vigor of the stock is so | 
impaired that diarrhea or looseness of the 
owels is the result, and then the ery 
goes up that “the fowls have the cholera, 
and there is no pay in keeping them.” 

We do not like as much room as some 
persons who keep fowls; that is, all out- 
doors for a roof, and trees or fences for 
a roosting place. Fowls kept in these 
sind of houses do not take colds so easily 
as fowls do that are kept in good warm 
quarters if they should be exposed to 
cold weather. Ayain, one keeping fowls 
in such a house are not troubled about 
eggs freezing in the Winter time, as there 
If fowls are kept in 
good, roomy, comfortable houses, and fed 
a variety of food and have plenty of 
exercise, they will surely produce large | 
numbers of eggs. Gravel should be pro- | 
vided, also a dust box, and it is very 
necessary that the fowls should be kept | 
in during cold or stormy weather; but | 
they should have a place provided with 
straw, and the grain fed seattered in the 
straw, and let the fowls scratch for a liv- 
ing. If enough feed is given for egg 
production, and the fowls do not have 
exercise, they will bec ome too fat. 

We have an excellent plan fora house 
that certainly beats any plan we have 
yet seen or read of for confining fowls in 
bad weather, and is very easily kept 
clean; it also has a range room for the 
fowls in the Winter time and bad weather. 


18, 


but poor | 


are none to freeze, 


chicks in the spring and Summer, 
cubators to hatch the chicks and a 
brooder to raise them is now becoming 





LANGSHAN 


ITEN. 


erg soon 


‘ 
‘ 


| 


chicks can be hatched and raised in the 
| Winter months when other work is rather 
| scarce, and the early chicks are the ones 
that bring the good prices. Here is em- 
| ployment for a multitude, so let as many 
as will go at it, for there is yet plenty of 
room.—J. W. Rouss, Missouri. 


Saxby’s Query to Ingersoll. 


This beautiful song (words and music, reg- 
ular sheet music size) will be mailed to any- 
one inclosing 5 cents in stamps to D. G. Ed- 
wards, General Passenger Agent, C. H. & D. 
Rt. R., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
> 


Picking Nutmegs. 





The children of South America and 
| tropical islands pick nutmegs almost as 
| 
| 





soon as they can walk. Gathering nut- 
megs is something like gathering chest- 
nuts. Nutmeg trees are planted in 
groves. The trees are 20 feet apart, 
!'and have long green leaves, very dark 
and glossy. 

The nutmeg is enveloped in a husk 
abaut the size and shape of a rusty-coat 
apple. When perfectly ripe the husk 
splits and a nut falls out. The kernel 
of the nut is the nutmeg of commerce, 
It is beaten from the husk by the child- 
ren, who climp the nutmeg trees and 
thrash the branches with poles. The air 
is sometimes so heavy with perfame that 
the young nutmeg gatherers are over, 
‘come by its heaviness and have to be 
borne from the grove on the shoulders of 





“ts ‘here is not the least cail| you need not expect so many in the! their companions.—Spice Mills. 
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We use this range room for our little | 


In- | 


a very profitable employment, as the | 


| 
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THE GARDEN. 

eer pull oo cn 
Plyckings. 

Fibrous loam “4s<the thing for the 

carrot crop. i 


(oi 

‘The late blooming bulbs should by 
this time be brought from the cellar. 

In growing small fruits and vege- 
tables always remémber to thin properly 
and produce only the ‘best. 

It has been said that Bordeaux mix- 
ture will cure rust blackberries. The 
best and surest cure is to burn the af- 
fected canes, 


Tomatoes in the greenhouse do not re- 
quire a great deal of heat until the ripen- 
ing season—60 degrees in the day time 
and 50 degrees at night. ; 

A perfect strawberry was shown lately 
at Movile, Ala, weighing over one 
ounce. [t was grown in the open air in 
a Government Street yard, wholly un- 
cared for and unfertilized. ; 


Grape, currant, and gooseberry bushes 





| week, 
should be trimmed up and thinned out | 


now, if not done before, and the trim- | 


mings cut up into cuttings, and cuttings 
bunched together and buried in earth 
till Spring. 

Decide now whether you shall have 
a berry garden next Spring. A quarter 
acre well arranged and set with the best 
varieties, if well cared for, ought to yield 
at least 20 bushels of berries, and they 
can easily be produced, ready for pack- 
ing, at a cost of about three cents a 
quart. 


If seeds are obtained from a reliable 
dealer, it will seldom be necessary to test 
them. 
houses or hotbeds, and have a good 


3ut for gardeners who have green- | 
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THE MARKETS. 


Review of the Fortnight. 


@-= 


The size of the cotton crop is still a very 
uncertain quantity. Ustimates and receipts 
do not seem inclined to harmonize in any sort 
of a satisfactory way. So far as receipts are 
capable of telling a story and foreshadowing 
the final result. a large crop, approximating 
a seven aud three-quarter millions of bales, is 
uponus. Buta lunge « rop is totally contrary 
to the advices and observation of those located 
in the nvidst of the cotton districts. The 
situation, consequently, is a peculiar one, and 
Its complication increases as time goes on. 
Cotton spinners in the North are behind in 
their takings of cotton over 13 per cent. up to 
date, compared with last year, while the spin- 
ners in the Southern States are three per cent. 
ahead. 


- 
Wool. 
_ Boston, Jan. 27.—The wool market remains 
in about the same position. Here and there a 
large volume of trade is reported, but it bas 


been accomplished, in most cuses, by an exs 
Of values. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces are a trifle 
more active in spots, but the general tone is 
unchanged. Values are about the same us last 
For XX 23 is the top quotation, and No, 
Lis quiet at 4, 

Michigan wool 


ing 


remains as a ruje quiet and 
uuchauged. There is very little demand to fix 
Price For X, 19 is quoted as about the top of 
the market. 

Combing wools are quict. and appear more 
neglected, only a moderate demand being re- 
ported, and that for unwashed combings. De- 
laines have been moved some, but prices are 
barely steady. We quote: Obio delaine, 25; 
Michigan, 23. In unwashed combings we quote 
quarter-blood at Isal9, and three-cigthsat “art, 
Washed combings, 26 for No. 1, and 242 for 
No. 2. 

Texas Wools are quict and values in buyers’ 
favor. We quote 280, clean, for fine and 25026 
for medium Fall wools. In Spring wools, fine 
northern, 12 months’ growth, clean, 36as8; and 
for six to eight months’ growth, d4a%, Medium 
of year’s growth is worth 33,and six to eight 
months’ growth, 30, 

Oregon wools have been more active and are 
very low. We quote prices, clean, as follows: 
Fastern No. 1, 32a33; No. 2, 27; valley No. 1, 30, 
and No. 2, 25. 

California wools are less active, and prices 
low. We quote the market, clean, ws follows: 


<, 


| 36u37 for northern free, 12 months, and 34035 for 


| eight months; 35 for southern 12 months, and 32 


deal of seed left over from the previous | 


year, it will require but little trouble to 


| Sow a row of each, long enough ahead to 
|obtain new seed if the old prove too 


stale. 


A few forest leaves scattered over 
strawberry plants in the Winter is a 
good help to them. It preserves the 
foliage and keeps frost from the roots, 
both of which are of much benefit to 
them; or try scattering clean straw or 
hay over the strawberry vines just so as 


| to hide from sight and let this lay on 


in the Spring and the plants grow up 


through it. 
Cob...) es 


Strawberry Culture. 


Prof. W. R. ed before the Ohio 
Horticultural Sodiety‘ presented the fol- 


|lowing summary‘of suggestions to be 


kept in mind by stravberry growers. 
The most profitable varieties for the 
commercial grower are those not easily 
inflfenced by differences in soil and 
climate. Those which succeed well on 
wide areas are ustially better than those 
which have a mere local reputation. 
Pistillate varieties, when 


sorts with perfect flowers. 


The value of a variety of fertilizing 
pistillate flowers does not depend so 
upon the amount as upon the 
potency of its pollen. 

The flowers of pistillate varieties are 


| less liable to be injured by frost than the 
| fiowers of perfect varieties. 


Varieties that are neither very early 
nor very late in point of maturity are 
the most productive and have the longest 


_ fruiting season. 


As a rule, varieties that have the most 


properly | 
of | fertilized, are mote ‘productive than the 


| 6.736 


vigorous and healthy foliage are the least | 


productive, while those with a weaker 
giowth of foliage and a greater suscepti- 
bility to leaf blight are usually the more 
prolific. 

Winter protection may be dispensed 
with upon well-drained soils, but appears 
to be a necessity upon heavier ones. 

The leaf blight may be checked by 
using the Bordeaux mixture, beginning 
just as soon as the leaves appear, and 
continuing the application every few 
weeks throughout the season, 
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Heating a Hothouse. 


A correspondent in American Garden- 
ing says: “I have an experimental 


Fall wools are 


as for six and eight months. 
23225 tor de- 


quoted at 28850 for free, and 
fective. 

Pulled wools have been freely sold by one 
house, but at lower figures. We quote ona 
scoured basis, as follows: Fine A. 
pers, 32035: B supers, 28830; C supers, 2vav4; fine 
combing, 35; Western extras, 32857. 





osads; A Sue | 


Some business has been done in scoured Ter- 
ritory Wools by one house, and about a thou- 


sand bales moved, 
on the market, and to sell freely of them means 
lower prices We quote Montana fine, 37a! 
fine medium, 344356; medium, 30; Wyoming and 
Utah fine, 33136; fine medium, 32a33; medium, 
99 


Unwashed wools continue in fair request. 
Ohio tine unwashed is quoted at l5al6é, and 
Michigen at al4. Ohio unmerchantauble we 
quote at 17al8, and Michigan at Mali 

Australian wools are very quiet and steady so 
far xs Wools in bonds are concerned. The new 
wools are reported in good condition. London 
advic« port a dy and active demand at 
the present 

Carpet wools must mect a better in 
that so mills are starting up. 
Steady. 

The receipts during the pa comprise 
bags domestic and foreign 
against 7.961 bugws domestic, and 1,108 bags f¢ 
eign for the corresponding week in ; 

teceipts since Jan. 1 comprise : 


Sr ste 

Sales, 

! juiry now 
Values are quite 
st week 
) 


igs 







mestic und 4.121 bags foreign, against 264-2 bags 
domestic and 8.468 bags foreign tor the corre- 
sponding time lust vear, a decrease of 3,538 bags 
domestic und a decrease of 4.047 bags foreign. 
We quote the s 2 prices of the market for 


leading descriptions, as follows: 


Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 
Ohio and Pennsvivania X 

Ohio and Pennsylvania XX 
Ohio and Ve 











nnsylvania XX and above 
IE Ea sinadichs acdntaa> pneana ae aie ud 
Michigan, No. 1.....00 bb dndwtenedesnequss - 
Oo Seem Ff 
8 oss0ee 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing... i 
Kentucky and Ind. i-blood combing .... 21: 
Missouri 3-blood combing.........06 oe reese 18 ; 
Missouri #-blood combing.......ccececeeee 1 4 
SS “See eeas: Pe 
Delaine., Michigan fine.......... ult 
TN NEE eee ul4 
IND DONE 0c n00se sesecesoessteocene 2 ald 
I a sain ibn dig Das watenwacarnéen 0 2312 
Wyoming medium ...... ' » 12 ald 
Kunsusand Nebraska tine coccscescess 8 QZ 
Kansas and Nebraska medium........ » Waals 
PI ittatt arnncebiedee viens «6scheeseesis als 
Texas Spring me lium, 12 1inos ,ald 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mos....... al4 
Texas Spring fine, G6 to 8 mos.........e00- alS 
| Texas Spring medium, 6 to & mos........ l4al5 
_ooes epee ae eres RalZ 
Kentucky }-biood clothing...........e065 lb ali 
Kentucky ¢#-blood clothing.. oo coos DH NID 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigun....... 3 ald 
Unmerchantable Ohio..........0.ccceeees 16 al6 
Unmerchantable Michigan.......... cose MD al? 
Lambs super pulled.......scccccccsesceees 20 0°25 
EY Is eco. Connedctncens 660000060060 18 ahi 
Extra pulled...... eevcee aus 
| Western super.......- os ose a 
California Spring. .ssccesecces covccccscoce 10 al 
LINN S” wand busined seeded anawes- seed ( : 





greenhouse, heated by kerosene Jamps | 
under tin boilers with iron pipe circuit. | 
It is now running for the third Winter. | 


It is disconnected with other buildings 
(except a little lean-to shed on one side), 
yet I have no difficulty in heating it, at 
a cost not exceeding 10 cents per day in 
the severest weather. On cold nights, 
when the mercury falls to 10 degrees be- 
low zero outside, my greenhouse is kept 
at 45 to 50 degrees. I have pipes to 
carry off the fumes of the lamps, movable 


cloth screens on inside, which are put up | 


every night, and some other special feat- 
ures. 
might cost 15 or 20 cents per day to 
heat in severe weather. But the thing 
is so easily run, and so safe, that I should 
follow the same system were the house 
four times as large. 
lamps and put up my screens at sunset, 


Without sereens, I imagine it | 


I can light my | 


and need not go hear the house again 


until 8 o’clock next'morning; no get- 
ting up nights an@ no’ worrying.” 


—_—- 


Made a Clean Sweep. 


The family ofva Whitfield County 
(Ga.) farmer leftstheir home for a few 
months’ visit. ‘When the family re- 
turned, there were no ‘house, no barn, no 
stables, and no fences, while a large 
hole had been dug.syhere the house had 
formerly stood. Suspicion pointed toa 
man who occupied, qn adjoining farm, 
and after a rigid examination it was 
learned that he had first entered the 
house and stolen the cook stove. Then 
he took some other articles. His next 





move was to take the balance of the | 


furniture to town and sell it. He then 
appropriated the fences and later the 
outhouses to repair his own fences and 
buildings. Emboldened by success, he 
tore down the dwelling house and gold 
the lumber, and, not satisfied with steal- 
ing the furniture and house, he began 
to excavate the ground in order to fill a 
low place upon his own land. 


| 2.15; yellow eye, 
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Cotton. 
New York, Jan, 30.—The following shows the 
range of prices to-day: 


Op’g. High. Low. Close. 
February...... 7.86 7.86 7.86 7 8G 
Sscase Kase 7.91 7.04 7.80 7.86 
April....... tees 7.98 8.02 7.98 7.4 
Muy ...... eevee 8.07 8.10 8.00 8.0] 
SURG. cccce oc ee 8.13 8.14 8.08 8.08 
DWF . 000 crcecce 8.17 8.17 8.17 8.17 
August...... e 8.21 8.21 8.16 8.16 

Grain. 


CHICAGO, Jan, 29.—Wheat to-day had the best 
rally it has had in weeks, and yet to-day’s rally 
was only a cent May opened at #37, sold be. 
tween 63) and 644, and cheoed at 6444644. The 
market started rather firm, on better Live rpool 
cables, a decrease on passage of 1,448,000 bush- 


Territory wools are a drug | 


els, and on light India shipments 400.000 bushels, | 


There was a dip when the visib! 
ment Was announced, showing a decrease of 
only 118,000 bushels. The however, 
at about the best prices of the day. The secalp- 
ing crowd was bullish, holding the theory that 
a reaction of 2 to 3 was due after so long a de- 
pression. The Northwestern markets were de- 
cidedly strong, advancing further and earlier 
than this market. The local stock of wheat, 
21,405,000 bushels, showed an increase for the 
week of 217.00) bushels, 

(orn was st« 
the top. May opened at 38 and closed at S83. 
Cables were lower, but scaboard 
were 310,000 bushels. The cash market here was 
up fractionally, and low grades approached 
nearer the contract. Oats were up }, May open- 
ing at-29j and closing at 30. . 

CHI¢AGO, Jan. 30.—The following shows the 
range. prices to-day: 


supply state- 


Close, wus 


Open. High. Low. Close. 





( JAMUATY.. 6000 veces ceeee Ccess cesee 
Wheat.< May...ccc.cees O48 .644 .631 63% 
(Ju TF cccee cece OE 65) .65 65 
(JANUATY.cocee cvcee cocce coves Neihe 
Corn...< May 38t ORR BRE LRG 
July 38% «39 383 39 
January... eons Seeee « Hee, Aces 
Oats...¢ May. 293 86.30 |) LY 
July.. 28 | et) ee 
January 12.80 12.80 12.80 12.80 
Pork..4 WOMPUCRET cccoe secee cecse cecce Ceeee 
PP bsccaccace 13.10 13.12 12.87 12.87 

{ January. $0008 eee +enee Ceune 

Eawe oC POURED o00s sees cevse ceeoe cecece 
3 ee 7.50 7.50 7.45 7.45 
January...... 6.55 6.55 6.55 6.55 

Ribs ..< Februury........ TeerTiTr Sachs 65606 
May.... ° 6.60 6.60 6.42 6.42 


Produce. 


New York, Jan. 2.—Beans and Peas—The 
stenmer Pocasset brought 1.969 bags of 


beans 


| from Fiume and 200 bags arrived from Naples. 


Domestic beans are ruling generally quiet, but 
without furtherimportant change. Red kidney 
will be influenced by the extent of the export 
orders for this week's steamers. The scarcity 
of choice pea makesa firm holding of suel). 
Green peasin buyers’ favor. We quote: Beans, 







marrow, choice, per bushel, 2.40u2.45; fair to 
good, 2,.20a2.35; medium, 180; pea, 1.85: white 
kidney, 2.20a2.25; red kidney, choice, 2.2592.35; 


do fair to good 202.10; black turtle soup, 2.10a 
2.10; lima, California, 60 pound, 
1.50u 1.55; foreign medium, 1.50a1.60; do pea, 1.55 
al.tv; do marrow, 2.%a2.25; green peas, barrel 
1.20; do bags, 1.15; do Scotch, bags, 1.40, 7 

Butter—Sellers secured further advantage to- 
day on the higher grades of tresh table butter. 





LABOMBARDE & DEPAROIS, 
Commission Dealers—Hay, Grain, and 
Produce. 


Advances Made. Reference Ex- 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Liberal 
changed. 


No. 11 to 19 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H, 


ady, advancing } and closing at | 
3 | Apricots, California, 


clearances | 


; ern 


| were picked up within shippers’ limits. 


| store is quite generally at 17. 


} ad. 
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AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, SI.G5. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for hess 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE. 


DESCRIPTION 


once every 24 hours. 
ment. 


In order to exrf Tae farertoaw Fanwerr 
at the top of tue list in }amber of subscribers, 
we have secured sole coutrol of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
dispose of within the next thirty days at less 
than cost. 

This statement does not seem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the exiersion of a subsciipiion list to 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patronage 
year after vear who are profitable from a pe- 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put the sub 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THe AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 


OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent attach- 
The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it. 
| or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 


It need only be wound 


It is suitable to carry in the pocket 
To save space, the cut is slightly reduced 


in size, the face of the watch being one and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and fifteen- 


sixteenth of an inch thick. 
thicker. 
motion, and is not affected by heat or cold. 


oreide or fireailt. 
15 to 25 cents. 


It is no heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and but a trifle 
It has a sirong, quick beat, and runs in any position, either at a standstill or in 
It is open-faced, with a heavy glass crystal. The 
case is polished and lacquered to resemble gold. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 


This material is frequently advertised as 
It sells at retail in the country from 


Remember that Tite AMERICAN FARMER comes twice a month at the regular price, 


when taken alone, is fitty cents a year. 


We send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 


paper for an entire year for only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 
In order to demonstrate our entire confidence in our proposition, we guarantee the deliv- 


ery of the watch in good running order. 


The watch and chain will be sent, postage prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
Six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost 


of postage and wrapping. 





| 
Demand was not brisk, and the fresh offerings | 


were somewhut larger than was expected, but 
the market closed rather bare on Saturday, and 


sis. More confidence was felt in the lower 








I 

grades. but demand for them expands very 
gradually. Held creamery and Staie dairy still 
finnvis narrow outlet. Jobbers wanting only 
fresh flavored stock. Exporters made a few 
purchases of factory at. 14a15, We quote: 
Creamery, State, Fati made, per pound, 1sa22; 
do Western extras, 264; do firsts, ~)ja20; 





thirds to seconds, 14a23; do Summer make, 17 
“1: Stute dairy, half tubs, Fall make, extras, % 
do firsts, 2Qa%1: do seconds, 18alf; State duirie 
entire extras, 22: State dairy firkins, extras, 214 
22”: do seconds to firsts, }Sa21; do tubs or firkins, 
hirds, I6al7; Western imitation creamery, 
pret Ikal% do seconds to firsts, I4alt; West- 

factory, fresh extras, 15$a16; do firsts, 14¢a 
15; do s conds, 13)al4; do thirds, 12ja13; rolls, 
fresh, 12al6. 

Cheese—Stormy weather kept. most of the 
local jobbers off the street to-day. and with 
only 4 moderate run of out of town orders the 
volume of business was small. A few export- 
ers went their usual round of the market in 
search of underpriced goods, and several lots 
One or 
two inquiries wer: made tor fancy full eream 
white, but they did not result in sales. On the 
whole the position was firm, possibly a little 
stronger than a week o. Liverpool cable, 57s. 
We quote: State fuctory, Fall make, large, 
fancy. litall¢; do choice, 1ljalli; do good to 
prime, 10;a1]; do common to fair, #alli; do small 
size, fancy, 124a12j: to choice, 1Oal2}. 
Chenango and neighboring Counties, small, 7a 
lh: do larze, choice, 9%; do good to prime, iia 


ao 


receivers felt that the situation warranted a 
firmer holding this morning. The business in | 
round lots was chiefiy at 263 for extra Western 
and Pennsylvania creamery. Buyers who are 
tuking marks regularly seemed willing to pay 
the price, and after a little test of the market 
sellers concluded to move the goods on that 





} pearances go, and only 


81: do common to fair, 407; fullskims, 2a3; Penn- | 


sylvania skim, 1fa®. 

“Eves—The market maintains a steady tone. 
Receipts sre lighter and advices generally 
indicate moderate supplies in transit, but 
milder weather and the presence of a large 
accumulationin store from previous receipts 
prevents any further advance, Sales on 
‘Change were 375 cases Western at 17, and 100 
enses at 17}, but at the close the business from 
The market for 
srime Western closes firm at that, but not act- 
ive A fair movement in held fresh at steady 
vices. Limed eggs very quiet. We quote: 
Vestern, fresh gathered, best per, dozen, | 7; 
Southern, fresh gathered, l6alég; icehouse, Fall 
packed, per case, 303.75; Spring packed, per 
cnse, 2.4003; limed, per dozen, lal24. 

Fresh Fruits--Apples in light receipt, fair de- 
mand and firm, Cranberries quiet snd un- 
choneed: choice sound stock held with some 
confidence. Florida oranges still in moderate 
receipt, and previous accumulations have been 
weil cleared up; tone firm, Small lots of fresh 
Florida strawberries sell in range of 30050 per 
quart, as to size, ripeness, and condition. We 
quote: Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, 4.50a5; do 
Greening, 4.50a5; poor to fair, 2.50a4. Grapes, 
Catawba, per small basket, Sal2, Cranberrics, 
Cupe Cod, per barrel, 3a7; do Jersey, per crate, 
1.2501,60. Granger. Indian and Halifax Kiver, 
er box, 2u2.75; do ether sections, sound, per 
co 1.60a2.2 do unsound, 1.1201.37. Grape 
fruit, per box, 1.5003.50, Tangerines, per box, 2 
Manderins, 142.50. Strawberries, Florida, 
per quart, 80:50. 

Fruits, dried—About 3,500 packages Califor- 
nia fruits arrived by rail and steamer, Apricots 
held quite firmly, under strong Western 


} 





hic | ’ 
advices *runes steady, with a good jobbing 
trade. Evaporated apples quiet, but supplies 


wider pretty good control, and all grades held 
with decided confidence. Sun dried apples in 
light stock and strong. Small fruitssteady, ex. 
cepting raspberries, Which are dull and weak, 
We quote: Apples, evaporated, fancy, 114; do 
choice, 10tall: do prime, 10a10}; do common to 
a“i: North Carolina, sun dricd. sliced, 

do choice, 5!a5}; do common to 
finSi: do State, Sus; apples, chopped, lla 
and skins, lial}. aniean Delaware, 
rated, peeled, Ifalk; do unpeeled, Gat; do 
Carolina, pecled, fancy, 9a%4; do prime to 
do common, 6ja7. Raspberries, 7. 
llal4, Prunes, boxes, 5a 


good, § 
- ’ 


fancy, ube, 


evapo 
North 
choice, 74adis 
83; bags, 4¢u5. 
Hops—The stormy weather prevented much 
movement of stock to-day, and the market bad 
avery dull look. There was nothing to indi- 
cateany change in the general position, howe ve 
We quote: New York State, 1803, choice, 21) 
rime, 20a21; do common to good, 16419; do 1892, 
4ul8: do Pacitic Coast, 1883. choice, 21ja22; do 
common to prime, 16a21; do 189, 14a18; old olds, 
dul 


quiet at unchanged prices. We quote: Hay, 
prime, per 100 poun 1, 8: do No.2 to No. 1, GOa80; 
do shipping, 55; do clover mixed, 55a65; do 
clover, 4ou50; rye straw, long, per 100 pound, 50a 
60; do short, 40; Out straw, 40a45, 

Poultry. alive—Five cars of Western and 
Southern arrived to-day. Demand fair, and all 


kinds of weighing stock advanced jal per 
pound: prime turkeys and good fowls showing 
inost strength. Ducks and geese steady. We 
quote: Fowls, local and Western, 10a logs 


chiekens, local, 8: do Western, 7/a&; old roosters, 
6ubs. Turkeys, Ta’. Ducks, local, per pair, 60a 
: do Western, 60080, Geese, Western, per pair, 


125al.f0; do Southern, 1.12a1.25. Pigeons, per 
pair, add, 
Dressed— Receipts of Western dressed poultry 


are lighter to-day than a week ago, and advices 
indicate moderate arrivals for the rest of the 
week. as a result of the recent severe weather 
in the West. Demand is quiet, but holders are 
asking higher prices, and the market shoavs an 
advance in most kinds, closing firm. We quote, 
Turkeys, fance) ,nourby, per pound, llal2; 
ern, per pound, oaili. Chickens, Philadelphia, 
pet wound, lduid; do Jersey, llal2t,. Fow Is, Jer- 
sey. 10all; chickens and fowls, Western, average 
prime, 10; do inferior, 7a% Ducks, per pound, 


Wald. Geese, Western, 6% Cupons, per pound, 
lluls, Squabs, white, per dozen, 3u3.50. 
Game—Quail of choice quality continuescarce 


and firm. Prime partridges are not plenty and 
hold steady. Grouse continue dull and treely 
offered, Wild ducks quiet; demand for fancy 
heavy birds only. Rubbitstirm. Quail, grouse, 
partridges, and woodeock cannot be legally 
sold here after Jan. dl. We quote: Quail, per 
dozen, 102.75. Partridges, per pair, Wal. Groi 
per pair, 50a75, 
Grace, per pair, 2.5003; do Western, 1al.; do 
redhead, Havre de Grace, 1 500a2; do Western, 50 
al; do mallard, Western, 25a60; common kinds, 
20ud0. Rabbits, per pair, 35a40; jacks, per pair, 
on ag latter for fancy Northwestern and nearby 
ouly. 

Potatoes and Vegetables—Potatoes are quict 
but steady. Sweet potatoes firm under light re- 
ceipts, butdemand quiet. Onionsdull. Norfolk 
kale and spinach 
the stock was ge 
cleaned up fairly 


ise, 





n heavy supply to-day, but 
nerapy in order and 
ormer low quotutions. 


Vest- | 








Hay and Straw—Supply liberal and demand | 


Southern lettuce in liberal supply and of very 
irrecular quality and value; fancy lots steady; 
inferior hard to move. Florida string beans 
firm for choice qualities. Egyplants steady. 
Reets dull and weak. Squash a shade firmer. 
Choice green peas bring good prices. Wequote: 
Potatoes, Long Island, per barrel, 2a2.25; do 
Scotch magnums, per bag, 1.80a1.00. Onions, 
white, per barrel, 3a3.75; do red, per barrel, L.50 
al.75; do yellow, per barrel, 1.37al.62. Cabbages, 
per 100, 3a5; do Florida, new, per barrel, 1.5002, 


Carrots, per barrel, 1. Celery, per dozen 
bunches, 1a1.50. Spinach, Norfo'k. jal. Kale, 
per barrel, 45250. Lettuce. Southern, per 
basket, 75a2. String beans, Florida, per crate, 1 
a5. Beets, Florida, per crate, 6075; do South- 
ern, per 100 bunches, 4a6. Squash, Florida, 
white, per crate, 101.50. Tomatovs, Southern, 
er bushel crate, 1a2.50. Squash. Hubbard, per 


com 1, 242.50; do marrow, 222.25. Brussels 
sprouts, per quart, 7al2. Turnips, Russia, per 
barrel, 65475; do white, 40250. Eggplants, 
Florida, per barrel, 4a8. Green peas, Florida, 
per crate, Jad, 


WATERPROOF OVERCOATS. 








The Mackintosh Brought Within the 
Means of Every One. 


The mackintosh—a thin cloth coat 
rain-is universally used abroad as an overcoat for 
Winter, Spring, and Autumn. The miackintosh is @ 
regular Spring overcoat of fine quality, so far as ap- 
the wourer knows that it Is 
perfectly waterproof and warmer than an ulster 

The ordinary cost of a mackintosh ranges from $16 


iinpervious te 


to $35; but one of the American manufacturers has 
agreed to sell single coats to subscribers of THe 
AMERICAN FARMER at the wholesale price per 
thousand. and this reduction brings the cost to about , 











The 
two colors and two grades, and to sizes 


one-half the usual retail price 
bust meusure- 
to forty-six inches, 
with a detachable 
letexture goods, 


ment) ranging from thirty-six 
Keach coat is fifty-three inches long 


cape twenty-four inches long, of dou! 

the lining being a handsome plaid. They are made of 
fine materials and in the best manner. They will not 
grow hard or stiff, and are first-class in every respect. 


fhe dark-blue coat is of very tine 
all wool, but very handsome, and the price, including 
delivery to any express office in the United States, is 
~ SS. 


In taking size of bust, mensure over the coat over 


which the mackintosh is to be worn, 
The black coat is made from a fine wool, smooth- 
surface cloth, that is less showy than the blue, but will 


give the best of service, The price, inc 
to any express office in the United States, 
Coats of different sizes will be m 


extra. Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D.C. 


iding delivery 
is $9.85. 


vie to order for §2 


offer is limited te 


cloth, ribbed, not - 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS. 


FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES. 


A neat little book in pasteboard cover, con- 
taining 192 pages, giving valuable information 


to the farmer in weights and measures of’ 


grain, legal rates of interest in different 
States, Wintcring stock, profitable age of 
sheep, wood measure, etc. 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER AND LOG BOOK. 


For ship and boat builders, lumber merch- 
ants, sawmill men, farmers, and mechanics, 
Contains 160 pages fall of valuable informa- 
tion. 

The price of these books were 30 cents each, 


| but we have secured a few copics of each, 


Wild ducks, cunvas, Havre de | 


which we offer to our readers until the stock 
is exhausted, at the following prices : 


A copy of either one of the above books , 


will be sent, postpaid, for . .. - 200, 
The two books will be sent for . . 30c. 
Either one of the books will be sent free to 


| any person sending us two new subscribers at 


50 cents each, or both of the books to anyone 
sending. three new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 


Send in your orders early, for we have only 


a few covies. 
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Two Ways. 


The healthiest Winter exercise 
A common man can get, 

The lack of which he never fails 
To think of with regret, 

Ts whena heavy snowfall comes, 
And quite averse to talk 

Ile toils, with snow shovel in hand, 
A-cleaning off the walk, 


But, ob, indeed, a pleasanter 
Experience by far, 
And one that makes the Winter time 
Fecm much more popular, 
Isto sit atthe front window, all 
At cause, and read or ta 
And watch a boy for fifteen cents 
A-cleaning off the walk. 
Somerville Journal, 


A Poor Rule, Ete. 
“Mamma, when Willie has a tooth- 
ache vou take him to a dentist to have it 
filled, don't vou? ” asked Tommy. 
“Yes, dear,” said mamma, 
“ Well, I've got a stummick ache. 
Don't you think we'd better go to the 
candy store and yet it filled ?”°— Harpe i's 


Bazar. 


——$_$____ 
No Special Day. 


First Tramp—CGot tired of the country, 
have you? 


Second Tramp—To be sure. I am go- 


ing to enjoy my city residence now, 
First Tramp—-What days do you re- 


ceive ? 

Second Tramp—Every day when they 

give me anything. —Boston Gazette, 
é af 
A Cautious Salesman. 

Tlead of lirm | hope you were cire- 
ful about distributing those cigars we 
gave you t take on the road, 

Trainmaker—You bet | was. I never 
thought of giving a buyer one until I 
had first s« cured his ord. r.- -Cloak Re- 
Vit w 


—_-- —_—» — 


Spoons So Vulgar Now. 

Mrs. de Fashion—Did you take the 
medicine the doctor ordered ? 

Small Daughter—Yes, and 
horrid. 

Mrs. de Fashion—Did you take a tea 
By onful ? 

Small Daughter—N-o, I took a fork- 
ful. Spoons are out of fashion, you 
know, mama.—Exchange. 


it was 


a 


Hard Work. 

“What do you think of this socialistic 
idea that people should receive pay in 
proportion to the effort they put forth ?” 
“Ji’s utterly impracticable. Why, 
under such a rule, that girl next door who 
is trying to be a soprano singer would be 
entitled to about $1,000 a day.’—£2- 


change 
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Farmer Popcorn’s Unexpected Pleas- 
ure. 























Farmer Popcorn (entering room of a 
thousand reflections) —This mus’ be the 
way out. 





r —-- 
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Wall, Vil be gosh, ef I expected ter 
mect the whole Farmers’ Alliance out 
here ter-day—shake, boys. 


A Mistake. 


Bingo—I brought home some grapes 
the other night and, will ydu believe it, 
one of the seeds lodged in my mother-in- 
law’s vermiform appendix. Old man, 
we've had an awful time, but she’ll 
recover. 

Von Blumer—You must have had. 
Don’t you feel sorry for what you dd? 

tingo—You bet I do. IL wish Vea 
brought home some prunes.—Philade?- 


Pp h ia l VORB. 


—_—o—— 
Profitable 
Ethel—How did 
money ? 
Charlie—Smoking. Te was the great- 
est smoker in Berkshire. 
Ethel--Nonsense, Charlie; you can’t 
make money by smoking. 
Chanie-—He did. He smoked bacon. 
The Butcher Had 1.0 Frogs’ Less. 
Mistress—-Well, Bridget, did you ask 
the butcher if he had frogs’ legs as 
told you? 
Bridget—No, ma'am. 
Mistress—Why didn’t you? 


he make all his 


Bridget—Sure, ms.aimn an’ [didn’t | 
need to; I saw that he could walk xs! 


good as apybody.-- Chicayo iui $** 
cean. “a 


Looking in Vain. 

“T’ve been looking for my husband 
for the last two hours,” said an agitated 
woman to a calm one. 

“Don’t be excited, madam,” replied 
the latter. “I’ve been looking for a 
husband for the last 25 years,”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


_— 





Doubly Thankful. 


—$—$-———2 





Farmer Jones (10 p.m, Thanksgiving 
eve)—That thar turkey’s got so blamed 
fat he can’t fly up on the rocst. That's 
something to be thankful for, 





Rey. Johnson 


Dat’s de narrowest ‘scape dis yar coon 


(a moment later)— 
eber had. An’ dat’s sumfin’ t? be t’ank- 
ful fer!—Judge 
ea 
No Doubt He Could. 
“You ought to he very proud of your 
wife. She is a brilliant talker,” 
“You're right there.” 


7. 


“Why, I could listen to her all 
night.” 
“T often do.”— Teras Sijtings. 


Always Get the Best. 
Mrs. Youngluy (at the grocer’s for the 
first time)—I want some egg plant. 
Grocer— Yes ma’am, 
Mrs. Youngluv (severely)—And_ I 
want some that is fresh laid, too —Chi- 
cago Record, 


eo —— 


A Thoughtful Wife. 


Wife-—Harry, I wish you would take 
off your shoes and walk over the carpet. 

Husband—W hat for? 

Wife—I dropped some tacks there 
and can’t find them.— Yankee Blade, 


——_- 


wt 
Dangerous. 

Neweome—TI understand they are not 
going to drown any more dogs in the 
river. 

Pendennis—W hy not? 

Neweome— Because they fear so many 
sunken barks will obstruct navigation. 


— - 





Didn't Catch On. 


Fond Mother (to her son, home for the 
Christmas holidays)—Charles, dear, how 
did you find your bed last night? 

Charles (blushing furiously )—Phew ! 
I thought you were asleep when I came 
home.-—Pick-Me- Up. 

e 
Something New. 

Garden hose should be appropriate 

wear for a lawn party. 
o- 


A Different Application. 





[| time? 


Sister 


Elder Come, Clarence, take 
| your powder like a man, You never 


| hear me making any complaint about | 


| such a little thing as that. 

| Clarence Callipers (sourly)—Neither 
| would Tif L could daub it on my face ; 
it is swallerin’ it that 1 object to.— 
Philade Iphia Pre XS, 


A Bad Outlook for a Chicken Dinner. 











Deacon Watson—Doan’ yo’ t’ink it 
crule ter keep dat dog chained up all de 





Farmer Smithers—Ok, I let him 
| loose at night !—Judye. 


Harmless. 


The oyster rose in his briny bed 
Sud trinumed his shelly gear, 


THE DAIRY. 


SOO OOO EEE 





Skimmings. 
The most extravagant barn is the oné 


cows. 


If the cattle are stanchioned all day 
do not neglect to give them a brushing 
or carding. 

Whenever the milk is allowed to 
cool before being set there is a definite 
loss of butter. “ 
In dairy work, the same as in every 
other, a definite plan must be mapped 
out and followed. 


It is poor management to waste good 
hay by feeding it to dry cows when it 
could as well be fed to cows that will 
manufacture it into good butter. 


If the food is not given until after the 
usual time the animal is apt to eat too 
fast; the material from the previous 
meal has been exhausted and as a result 
vitality is lowered, leading to imperfect 
digestion and assimilation. 

Much time and work must be devoted 
to our pastures, or the dairy business will 
deteriorate. Not only must good seed 
be sown, but the unsavory weeds must 
be exterminated, and thus save milk 
from taint and soil from impoverish- 
ment. 


Where favorable prices can be ob- 
tained from a factory, farmers who do 
not keep many cows, and others who 
may keep quite a number, but who live 
remote from a good market, will find it 
to their advantage to patronize the 
factory rather than make butter for 
country stores, 


A patent has been applied for to 
cover the invention that is a combi- 
nation of churn, butter worker, and re- 
frigerator, It churns, tempers the 
cream to any desired degree while in 
operation, or holds it uniform regardless 
of outside temperature; separates the 
buttermilk from the granulated butter 
Without removing the butter from the 
churn or washing it; salts it without re- 
moval, and finally works and finishes 
right in the churn. 


Is it too soon to begin again to argue 
for a place for the icehouse on every 
dairy farm? If it is early there will be 
that much more time to plan for it. 
Almost any empty room about the farm 
buildings will answer for a storage room, 
It should be boarded up with two thick- 
nesses, With space left between for saw- 
dust, Cut out a door near the top of 
the room, Have a good supply of clean 
sawdust on hand, and you are then 
ready for the ice harvest. 





National Dairy Union. 


Never before did such an uncompro- 
mising and bitter warfare stare oleo in 
the face than that which was practically 
set on foot last week in Chicago in the 
Tremont house by some dozens of rich 
farmers, breeders, and dairymen, 
time will mark a turning point in the 
politics of the dairy and agricultural in- 
terests of the United States, There is 
no overestimating the power of the new 
organization, which in the first words of 
its constitution seems to fling down a 
challenge to the rich manufacturers of 
bogus butter: “ The name of this organi- 


zation shall be the National Dairy 
Union.” Perhaps never before were 


there gathered in that city so many in- 
telligent, wealthy, and powerful men 
from the country as those who voted 
upon and adopted the constitution that 
is printed below. 

“ First, to secure National and State 
legislation to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of food products made in imi- 
tation or semblance of pure butter and 


adulterated produets. Second, to assist 
in the effective and thorough enforce- 
ment of the existing laws and such future 
laws as may be enacted for the purposes 
set forth.” The officers are to consist of 


and a Vice-President selected from each 
State represented in the National Union. 
These constitute a Board of Control, of 
which seven shall form a quorum. The 
coustitution was adopted with but slight 
alteration. 

A Committee on Legislation was ap- 
pointed as follows: 
Maryland; Carpenter, 
Freeman, of Iowa; Boyd, of Illinois; 


of Pennsylvania, and Christians, of Wis- 
cousin, 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. W. Horr, Burlington, O.; 
Secretary, D. W. Willson, Elgin, IIL; 


Vice-Presidents, G. B. Horton, ‘Fruit 
Ridge, Mich.; W. K. Boardman, Ne- 
vada, Iowa; W. A. Carpenter, Hork, 
Neb; L. Johnson, Stillman Valley, Ill; 
C. P. Darlington, Chadds Fork, Pa.; 
F. W. Edmunds, Sherman, N. Y.; H. 
C€. Adams, Madison, Wis.; James 
Hewes, Baltimore, Md.; C. S Plumb. 
Lafayette, Ind; Norman J. Coleman, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


e 

Now is a good time to cut cions. 
They should be put in damp moss’ or 
sand in the cellar, and carefully labeled. 









Patient Suffering 
is no virtue if there 
be a remedy 


Beecham’s 
a Pills 



















(Tasteless) 
positively cure Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache. Why 
endure continued 
Martyrdom. yin 





\.. re chureh stews all there was,” he said, 
- ould have neugbt to fear.” 
—Detroit Free Press, 








that is the most uncomfortable for the |: 


cheese, and also to prevent the sale of 


the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, | 


Messrs. Hughes, of | 
of Nebraska; | 








Edmunds, of New York; Darlington, | 





| DISEASES OFAMAIRY STOCK. 


—Pinie 
And How to Tre@#Seme of the Most 


Importémr Ones. 


AIRY ‘STOCK properly 
fed «amd managed is 
liaWlesto few diseases in 
this» epuntry, notwith- 
standiig the sudden 
changes to which our 
climate is subject. If 
pure air, pure water, a 
dry*barn or pasture, and 

a frequent but gradual change of diet 

when kept in the stall are provided for 

milch cows, nature will generally remedy 
any derangements of the system which 
occur far better than art. 

Common sense is especially requisite 
in the treatment of stock, and that will 
very rarely dictate a resort to bleeding, 
boring the horns, cutting of the tail, and 
a thousand other equally absurd prac- 
tices, too common even within the 
memory of men gill living. The dis- 
ease most to be dreaded are garget, 
milk fever, and idiopathic or common 
fever, commonly called “horn ail,” and 
often “tail ail.” Garget is an inflam- 
mation of the internal substance of 
the udder. One or more of the teats or 
whole sections of the udder become en- 
larged and thickened, hot, tender, and 
painful. The milk coagulates in the 
bag and causes inflammation where it is 





} deposited, which is accompanied by 


fever. It most commonly occurs in 
young cows after calving, especially when 
in too high condition. The secretion of 
milk is very much lessened, and in very 
bad cases stopped altogether, Some- 
times the milk is thick and mixed with 
blood. Often, also, in severe cases, the 
hind extremities, as the hip joint, hock, 
or fetlock, are swollen or inflamed to 
such an extent that the animal cannot 
rise, 

The simplest remedy in mild cases is 
to put the calf to its mother several 
times a day. This will often remove 
the flow of milk, and often dispel the 
congestion. Sometimes the udder is so 
much swollen that the cow will not 
permit the calf to suck. If the fever in- 
creases the appetite declines, and rumi- 


nation ceases. In this stage of the 
complaint the advice of a scientific 
veterinary practitioner is required. A 


dose of purging medicine and frequent 
washing of the udder in mild cases are 
usually successful. The physic should 
consist of Epsom salts, one pound; 
ginger, half an ounce; nitrate of potassia, 
half ounce, dissolved in a quart of boil- 
ing water; then add a gill of molasses, 
and give to the cow lukewarm. Diet, 
moderate; that is, on bran, or in Summer 
green food, . 
There are various medicines for dif- 
ferent forms and stages‘of garget which, 
if the above médicine fails, can be 
properly prescribe only by a skilful 
veterinary practitioner, It is important 
that the udder should be frequently ex- 
amined, as matter may be forming which 


This | should be immediately released. Various 


causes are assigned for this disease, such 
as exposure to cold and wet, or the want 
of proper care of attention in partu- 
rition, 

An able writer says that hasty drying 
up a cow often gives rise to inflammation 


i THE ORCHARD. © 


Cullings. 


After Winter pruning burn all leaves 
and trash, and thus get rid of germs, 
disease, and insects. 


Protect the young orchards and vine- 
yards during severe weather. The vine- 
yard can be laid down and covered, if 
necessary. 








Sometimes fruit trees do not bear be- 
cause pollen is not provided. Such trees 
when standing alone may often be made 
to bear by grafting some of the branches 
with other varieties. 

It is said that one bushel of apples 
brings as much profit in California as 
one barrel in the East, and that the 
land worked over for gold coin will to- 
day produce golden pippins that will 
bring more gold coin than was pro- 
duced by the mines, 


The best Winter protection for half- 
hardy trees or shrubs is to tie the 
branches together and sew or tie around 
one thickness of burlapping or other 
material which will allow a free cireu- 
lation of air around the plant. 

The farmers of Virginia have lately 
been turning their attention to their 
orchards, ‘The quality of fruit in that 





State is excellent, and the apple crop | 
alone for the past year was about 80 per | 
cent. of an average crop. Thousands of 
barrels have been shipped this season, 
with immense profit to the growers, | 





The returns made to the California 
Fruit Union of fruit growers shipping | 
products to the East show that, while | 
the increase in shipments was large, the | 


vious year. ‘To show the enormous cost 
of handling fruit, these figures are viven: 
Sales, $2,046,404; freight and retriger- 





ator service, $972,284; cartage and | 
commission, $155,213; net returns to 
the shippers, $918,606, 
Interesting experiments in 
peaches in January have been made at 
the Texas Experiment Station, The 
method used was simply to cut a slice 
of bark with some wood attached down 
the stock about one and one-half inches, 
leaving it attached to the lower end. 
The upper half of this slice was cut | 
away, leaving the lower part to protect 
and hold the bud. 


piece of raftia, which held it firmly to 
the stock. Of 50 buds only one failed 
to make a shoot the next Spring. 


CARE OF TREES. 


When and How to Prune Them to Ad- 
vantage. 


ie N UNPRUNED orchard is 
both unsightly and un- 
profitable. It not only 
looks badly itself, but it 
gives an appearance of 
neglect and unthrift to the farm upon 
which it stands. Compared with what 








but little fruit, and that little is of a de- 
pecee poor quality. Not only is the 
| quantity diminished and the quality im- 
| paired, but the unkempt condition of the 


and induration of the udder, ditticult of) trees largely increases the labor of 


removal. Sometimes a cow lies down 
upon and bruises the udder, and this is 
another cause. But a very frequent 
source, and one for which there can be 
no excuse, is the failure to milk a cow 
clean. The calf should be allowed to 
suck often, and the cow should be milked 
at least twice a day as clean as possible 
while suffering from this complaint. If 
the udder is hot and feverish, a wash 
may be used consisting of eight ounces 
of vinegar and two ounces of campho- 


gathering the fruit. Besides, such trees 
‘form the natural home and _ prolific 
| breeding places of various classes of 
noxious insects, which not only prove a 
nuisance there, but which spread over all 
the adjacent region and do an immense 
amount of damage in orchards which are 
carefully pruned and cultivated. 
Probably no one who ever had any- 
\thing to do with fruit trees will deny 
that pruning is a beneficial and an im- 
portant operation. Even those who 





rated spirit ; the whole thoroughly mixed | negleet it will admit that in this respect 


and applied just after milking, to be 
washed off in warm water before milking 
again, 
often been found most effectual. 
iodine ointment may be prepared by 


taking one drachm of hydrate of pot: | 
ash and an ounce of lard, and mixing | 


to] 
them well together. A small portion of 


the mixture, from the size of a pigeon’s 
egg in limited inflamations to twice that 


they are at fault. The question in regard 
| to pruning is not whether it should be 


In very bad cases iodine has} performed, but at what season of the 
An | year it should receive attention. 


) Upon 

'this point there is a wide difference of 

opinion and an equally wide diversity of 
practice. 

It used to bethe common, if not the 

invariable, custom to prune fruit trees in 

| the Spring. If from sickness, pressure 





amount, is to be well rubbed into the | of other work, or any other cause the 


swollen part morning and night. _ 
When milk forms in the bag before 


parturition, so as to cause a swelling of | Spring. 


| pruning was not attended to at this 
period it was deferred until the next 
The doing of this work in the 


the udder, it should be milked away; | Summer was either not thought of or else 


and a neglect of this precaution often 


leads to violent attacks of garget. Pre- 
vention is always better than cure. The 


reason most commonly given for letting 
the cow run dry for a month or two be- 
fore calving is that after a long period of 
milking her system requires rest, and 


Treasurer, C. 8. Morton, New York City ; | that she will give more milk and do bet- 


ter the coming season than if milked up 
to the time of calving. This is all true, 
and a reason sufficient in itself for dry- 


was not considered advisable. 

With an increased interest in fruit 
culture, and a better understanding of 
the principles upon which success in this 
business depends, there has come a 
marked change in both theory and 
practice. One of the most prominent of 
these changes has been in respect to 
pruning. Many fruit growers now advo- 
cate pruning in the Summer instead of 
in the Spring. Some prefer to do part 





ing off the cow some weeks before par- | of the work in eaclr of these seasons, and 
turition ; but there is another important | there are those who go so far as to say 
reason for the praétiee, which is that the | that with the possible exception of se- 


mixture of the old: milk with the new 
secretion is liable to end in an obstinate 
case of garget. 

To prevent any ill effects from calving, 
the cow should not be suffered to get too 
fat, which high feeding after drying off 
might induce. ‘The:period of gestation 
is about 284 or 285° days. But cows 
sometimes overrun tli¢ir time, and have 
been known to go!813 days, and even 
more, while they now-and then fall short 
of it, and have beer known to calve in 
220 days. If they go much over the 
average time, the calf will generally be 
amale. But cows ate sometimes liable 
to slink their calves, and this usually 
takes place about the middle of their 
pregnancy.. To avoid the evil conse- 
quences, so far as possible, they should be 
watched ; and if a cow is found to be 
uneasy and feverish, or wandering about 
away from the rest of the herd, and ap- 
parently longing for something she can- 
not get, she ought to be taken away from 
the others.—D. W. T. 





The business cow must be one that 
can be quickly milked, 


verely cold weather, the time at which 
this work is performed is of no conse- 
quence, and that the convenience of the 
owner of the trees is the only point which 
needs to be considered. The latter view 
seems to be an extreme one, and to be 
open to very strong objections. The 
same may be said of the plan of doing 
all of the pruning in the Spring, though 
the writer believes that quite a pro- 
portion of the work required in pruning 
large trees can be done at that time. 
There is, however, a good deal of prun- 
ing which can be done to the best ad- 
vantage in the Summer. 

There are a great many fruit trees 
which have long been neglected and 
which. as a result of this treatment, or 
want of treatment, now need vigorous 
pruning. Many limbs, some of them of 
considerable size, ought to be removed, 
and there are a large number of sprouts 
and small branches which are worse 
than useless where they are. ‘To remove 
all this surplus wood may weaken the 
trees and hasten their decay. But this 
will be a less evil than would result 
from allowing it to remain, The con- 





the slip and stock and wrapped with a | 


i ight and should produce, it yields | : ; 
a er ” | during the Summer and prevent the 


receipts were not so large as in the pre- | 


| when the trees are in full leaf’ and all 


| most 


budding | vital forces of the trees, 


| has 


The bud, with some | 
wood attached, was then placed between | 


| 
} 


| 
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dition of the trees is already bad and is 
constantly growing worse. The only 
means of checking the evil is to remove 
the sprouts and branchess which are 
causing the mischief. Until they are 
taken off but little fruit will be pro- 
duced, and that little will hardly be 
worth harvesting, If the trees are 
properly pruned they will probably be 
much more fruitful for a few years, and 
though they may not live as long as they 
would if they were let alone, they will 
be a gMat deal more profitable than they 
ave been in the past. The time to do 
such pruning as this is in the Summer, 


the processes of vegetable life are in their 
active condition, 

It is evident that the cutting off of 
large branches is a great waste of the 
These forces 
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should have been utilized in the pro- 
duction of fruit rather than wasted in 
the growth of wood, which is not merely 
useless, hut is a positive injury. Then, 
too, the removal of this wood, though it 
become a necessity, causes bad 
wounds which will be likely to lead to 
decay, and which give the trees a muti- 
lated appearance from which they ean 
never recover. Itis much better and is 
also easier to do all necessary pruning at 
a time and in a manner which will pre- 
vent these evils. If the trees receive 
proper attention when they are young 
the growth of large branches which will 
need to be removed ean be prevented. 
Buds can be rubbed out in the Spring 
and twigs removed or shortened in 
Summer in such a manner as to cause 
the trees to assume the desired form and 
proportions, and to almost wholly pre- 
vent useless growth, This work can be 
done with the fingers, the knife, and the 
pruning shears, and without injuring the 
trees in any way. Even where small 
trees receive careful pruning in_ the 
Spring, it is best to watch them carefully 


formation and ripening of wood which at 
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the opening of another season would 
need to be removed. With large trees 
this course cannot be so easily and com- 
pletely followed, and the larger part of 
the work of pruning must be done in the 
Spring. But if the pruning is carefully 
done every year, it will not become nec- 
essary to remove branches of much size, 
and the little cutting that is needed will 
be entirely harmless—E. ior, Buftalo, 


N.Y. 
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